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PREFACE. 


+ SF HOUGH it muſt be confeſs'd, 
1 that Locic is a Subject of too dif- 
| ficult a Nature for the tender Capacities 
: of Children, yet wwe flatter ourſelves that 
1 the following little Treatiſe, wherein the 
2 Rudiments of the Science are laid down 
in the 7 Manner poſſible, may be of 
2 ſome Service to the Britiſh Youth, as it 
will diffuſe a Light over their Under- 
\ flanding, alſiſt their Reaſoning Powers, 
and lead them on to ſuch Improvements in 
Knowledge as are to be expetied from 
Years of Maturity. | 
Logic indeed, as formerly taught by 
the Schoolmen, oy of little Ul but 


3 


1 
to furniſh the Tongue with Debate and 
Controverſy; and therefore many People 
have entertain'd ſuch a Prejudice a- 
gainſt it, as to think this uſeful Art not 
worthy of their Notice, much leſs of 
the Study and Application it requires. 
But as a Modern Logician (to whoſe 
excellent Writings we own ourſelves in- 
debted) obſerves, * True Logic is not 
that noiſy Thing that deals all in 
* Diſpute and Wrangling, to which 
former Ages had debaſed and con- 
* fined it; yet its Diſciples muſt 


„ acknowledge alſo, that they are 
% taught to vindicate and defend the 


Truth, as well as to ſearch it out. 
* True Logic doth not require a long 


«© Detail of hard Words to amuſe 


= 


[ vii) 
« its proper Claſs, and to keep our 
* 'Thoughts from Confuſion. The 
* World is now grown ſo wiſe as not 
„ to ſuffer this valuable Art to be 
* engroſls'd by the Schools. In ſo 
* polite and knowing an Age every 
* Man of Reaſon will covet ſome 


Acquaintance with, Logic, ſince it 
“ renders its daily Service to W:/dom 


„ and Virtue, and to the Affairs of 
% common Life, as well as to the Sci- 
& eee.” I 
To enforce this Matter a Fittle far- 
ther, let it be confider'd, that REASON 


is the Glory of Human Nature, being 
| that peculiar Characteriſtic whereby wwe 


— _— 


are diftinguiſh'd from other Animals, 
and raiſed above the Bute Part of the 
Creation. This is a common Gift which 


the wiſe Creator has beſlow'd upon all 


| Mankind; though all are not fawour'd. 


with it by Nature in an equal Degree : 
But the acquired Improvements of it 
A f 


4 in 


[il 

3 different Men make a much greater 
Diftinfion between them than Nature 
has made. Nay, we may wenture to 
affirm, (as the judicious Author juſt 
quoted obſerves) that the Improvement 
of this noble Faculty has ** raiſed the 
Learned and the Prudent in the Eu- 
% ropean World almoſt as much above 
the Hottentots and other Savages of 
* Africa, as thoſe Savages are by Na- 
te ture ſuperior to the Bifds, the Beaſts, 
« and the Fiſhes.” | 

Now to teach us the right Uſe of 
our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 
and the Improvement of them in our- 
felves and others, is the Buſineſs and 
the End of Logic: And it is by a 
proper Cultivation of our Reaſon that 
ave are better enabled to diſtinguiſh 
Good from Evil, as well as Truth 
from Falſhood ; both which Things are 
of the greateſt Concern and Importance, 
L whether we regard our Happineſs 4 
this 


. ˙ Ec. Th 


„ 6 Ow 


* 


[ix ] 
this Life, or our eternal Happineſs herts 
after, | 
I believp it will not be diſputed, that 
the Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth 
is of infinite Concernment to Mankind, . 
By this wwe become acquainted with the 
Nature of Things, and their various 
Relations to each other : By this wwe 
diſcover our Duty to God, and to our 
Fellow-Creatures : By this wwe arrive 
at the Knowledge of Natural Religion, 
and learn to confirm our Faith in Di- 
vine Revelation. Jn a word, our Ni. 
dom, Prudence and Piety, our preſent 
Conduct and our future Hope, are all 
influenc'd (in ſome Degree or other) by 
the Uſe of our rational Powers in our - 
Enquiries after Truth. 

But perhaps it may be aſt'd, Of what 
Neceſlity is the Art of Logic ? Can- 
not a Man form his Judgments aright, 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, con- 
duct himſelf prudently, and arrive at a 


Stats | 


(x] 
State of Virtue and Happineſs, with- 
out underſtanding all the technical 
Language and Formality of Rules 
which Logicians have invented? Yes 
certainly: It muſt be acknewwledged, that 
the Share of Common Senſe, which Men 
enjoy as reaſonable Beings, generally 
proves ſufficient to conduct them in the 
ordinary Affairs of Life ; but it is a 
higher Advancement and a farther A, 


feftance of our rational Powers, that is 


defigned by and expected from Artificial | 


Logic: And a little Conſideration will 
convince any one, that it requires ſome 


Skill arifing from Art and Experience, 


as well as a natural Strength of Un- 


derſtanding, to carry our Enquiries be- 
yond the more obvious Generalities of 
a Subject, to follow it through all the 


Intricacies and Objections that may | 


ariſe, and to clear the Conſiſtency of it 
in all its Parts, So that let a Man's 


| 


— 


Strength 
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Strength of Genius be ever fo great, 


— 


I he refuſes to make uſe of that A 


| 


| 
| 


1 
* 
* 


of abſtruſe and cloſe Reaſoning, he 
will infallibly find himſelf either totally 
oft, or very much bewilder'd. 

By natural Sagacity a Man frequent- 
ly perceives that there is ſomething faul- 
ty or ſophiflical in another's Reaſoning, 
but is incapable at the ſame time 75 
diſcovering where the Fault lies. In 
| fuch er ee it muſt be very de- 
| firable to have the Mark pointed out 
| preciſely, againſt which all his Force 
ſhould be levelPd, to have his Thoughts 
put into ſuch a regular Train as m 

enable him to unravel the Difficulty, 
\ apprehend the true State of the Dueſtion, 

and thoroughly examine and weigh its 
| Conſequences, Every one, I believe, 
who makes any Pretenſions to good 
Senſe, will endeavour to form to 1 
ef à rational Method / ang 
| an 


\ feflance which is offer'd him in the Ways 


< ſonings 


ES 
end arguing ; and when once he has at- 
tain d it, I dare ſay 
of the Trouble that it coft him. 

We acknowledge farther, that in 
Diſcourſes upon ordinary Matters we 
have no occaſion to be at the Pains 45 
continually applying a common Stand- 
ard, or tying ourſelves up to the Strict- 
neſs of Scholaſtic Forms, in order to 
perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, and thereby diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Falſhood : But yet it will 
be found of no ſmall Service to learn 
js general Rules, awhich are appli- 
cable, as a Teſt, to all Reaſoning, 
however varied or diſguiſed by the Ad- 
vantage of Wit or Eloquence. © SYL- 
* LOGISM (ſays a good Writer on this 
« Subjet) is a Meaſure to us in the 
* Management and Diſpoſal of our 
« own Thoughts, and in our 


he will not repent 


Rea- 


Diſcourſes to others ; 


« where- |. 


i N 


e wherein we cannot otherwiſe avoid 
Confuſion and Diſorder, than by 
„ conſidering what the Concluſion is 
„ we would prove, by what Mediums 

« we would prove it, and to which 

« Part of the Argument (Major, 
„Minor, or Concluſion) this or that 


* particular Part = our Diſcourſe re- 


' * lates. If our Diſcourſe be not al- 
ways laid out in the exact Forma- 
« lity of "Syllogiſm, yet we ſhould 
have a Kind of Syllogiſtical Plan 
before us; that ſo in every Stage 
“ of our Diſcourſe we may know 
« whereabouts we are, and what we 
C are doing. | 

' © Syllogiſm moreover will be a Mea- 
'« ſure whereby to judge of the Diſ- 
courſes of others, pointing out what 
is the Concluſion they offer to 
prove, what the Premiſſes are 


( 
0 
66 


f bs whereby they prove it, and whe- 


f « ther 
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ther ſuch Premiſſes do indeed prove 
« ſuch Concluſion. By reducing it 
to Syllogiſm you ſee all the Parts 


and Amuſement ; and every Part 


&« has with another.” 


eviſe Scholaſtic Diſtinctions are in ma- 
ny Caſes neceſſary to prevent Confuſion, 
and therefore we ſhould not entirely re- 
Jed them, or take Offence at them when 
rightly applied. The Subtleties of Scho- 
laſtic Learning have indeed of late been 
very much decried, and not without 


Reaſon ; but a Man of thoughtful Diſ- 


ment, wil/ always find uſeful Enter- 
1 tainment among the Writings of the 


« of an Argument in Miniature, what 
truly belongs to it, and what is 
put in only for Shew, and Pomp, 


in its proper Place and Order, and 
« withal what Connexion one Part 


As Syllogiſtical Arguments, /o lile- 


poſition, Leiſure, and mature Judg-, 


mare 
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Ee | more ingenious Schoolmen : Where, if be 
it | does not always acquieſfe in their De- 
ts terminations, yet he will find and ac- 
at | knowledge © a remarkable Sagacity in 
is © canvaſling a Queſtion ; and W 
p, he will ſometimes laugh at the 
tt © Doubles of their Diſtinctions, and 
ad the Miſt of Words which they in- 
art duſtriouſly throw over the plaineſt 

Subjects, yet he may from thence 
te- © be apprized how to guard againſt 
a- © the ſame little Subterfuges and Arts 
on, of Diſguiſe, which, by Miſappli- 
re- © cation of Language, are every Day 
hen put in Practice in Matters of Civil 
ho- Commerce and Converſation.” 
een Having ſaid thus much of the Uſe- 
out Fulneſs of the Art of Locic, it re- 
Jiſ- mains (in Conformity to the Method ob- 
dg-, ſerved in the preceding Volumes of this 
ter- ork ) to give ſome Hiſtorical Ac- 
the Count of its Origin and Progreſs in the 
mare orld, 

The 


[wi] | 
The firſt Philoſophers were fo entirely | , 
bent on the Study of Nature, as to have | „ 
Artie Regard to Logical Speculations. | / 
In Pythagoras's School there was no | ) 
Reaſoning but Authority, zo Appeal | 4 
from the Maſter's Dictates; and though ta 
ve meet with good Definitions in the | ,, 
Writings of his Followers, yet Logic | 


4 


æuat then unknown, and its Rules uncul- y, 
tivated. Zeno Eleates was the firſt Le 
auh found out the natural Tyain of Prin- we 
ciples and Conſequences in a Diſcourſe, ca- 
which he form d into a regular Art: ſo aug 
that the Sum of his Logic was to ob- Po 
ſerve the Dependence and Connection Dj/ 
that Propofitions bear to each other, and 2 
accordingly to range them in their na- im, 
tufal Order. He made uſe of Dialogue, Sch. 
introducing two or more Perſons, who bop 
by a Courſe of Queſtions and Anſwers ue 
reaſon'd methodically upon all Subjects; i u. 
and hence he gave his new-invented 2 5 
ie 


ie Name of DialeQica, wh:ch Topic 
r | retain'd after the Form of Dialogue was | 


1 
ſe, 
h- 
On 
ma 
la- 


uc , 
vho 


rers uch celebrated in the Schools, though 
Fs reality they have nothing ta them but 
Art!. a tgrii 
the 


. 


0 | Maſter of Subtilty, too much perplex d 
and embarraſs'd this Method ; and Pro- 
5 tagoras, his Scholar, refin'd upon it, 
e | and carried it farther into Sophiftry. 
C 
to the improving of the Subtilties of 


carried to ſuch an Extreme, that he 
Jo was reproached as having poſſeſs'd the 
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laid afide. But Zeno being a great 


Euclid of Megara applied himſelf 


Logic, and introduced a more lively and 
vehement Manner of Debate; twhich he 


People of Megara with a Madneſs of 
Diſputing, by teaching them that ſo- 
ical Method which Socrates con- 
demn'd, It avas this Euclid and his 
Scholar Eubulides that invented that 


Sophiſms ewhich were afterwards 9 


, Fam] 
their Acuteneſs, (as the Sorites, 


der to undeceive the People, 


of 


har Converſation. 


Dilemma, Cc.) together with all that 
Chicane of Diſpute which brought Lo 
gic into Contempt at Athens, and obliged 

Socrates to expoſe and ridicule it, in or- 


* Notwwithſlanding what abe have ſaid 
of Zeno, Cicero makes Socrates the 
Author of Logic, which he ſays he 
fetch'd from Heaven for the Benefit 
of Mankind. / fed, this Phileſo- 
pher made a Syſtem of all the Precepts 


the 


/ 


| 
8 
| 


He wrote nothing ; 
but Plato has preſerv'd the Logic of | 
his Maſter, which has nothing peculiar} , 
as to the diſputative Part, of which | th, 
Socrates had but a very mean Opinion., th, 
Of the Socratic Method of diſputing} , 
ave have given Examples in the folloau. | 
ing Treatiſe ; but it has been obſerv d 


the Ari, and demonſtrated the Uſe | 


and true Practice of them in his fami- 'h 


} 


th 


” 
6; 


po 
th 


nat 


the 
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that Socrates in his Reaſoning applied 
f himſelf more to Queſtions than Anſwers, 
| becauſe the Character of his Genius was 
Itter to raiſe Doubts than to reſolve 

'- 1} chem. : 
„ Till ave come to Ariſtotle, ave meet 
id | ewith nothing fix d and regular in Lo- 
2 { gic. It was this great Genius that 
| frft diſcover'd the Way of arriving at 
" Science by the Evidence of Demon- 
- ſtration, and of proceeding to ſuch De- 
P's monſtration, in a geometrical Method, 
Uſe | by the concluſive Form, the infallible 
w | Rule of SyLLoG1sM. In the Com- 
. ſtion of Syllogiſms (he obſerves } 
there muſt be nothing falſe in the Mat- 

( liar. | ter, nothing vicious in the Form ; and 
hic hb. | the Rules he has laid down concerning 
nion. them have been allow'd by the Learned 
7 to be juſt and ſolid, and agen to the 
lou. natur — of Reaſon. It 7s true, 
Fe 4 the chief Aim and Scope of Ariſtotle's 
2 a 2 Logie 


[ xx ] 
Logic is not ſo much to teach Men the 
= Art of true Reaſoning, as to enable 

chen to bring falſe Arguments 7 4 
proper Trial and Scrutiny, and to guard 
againſi the Sophiſms which avere then 
in Vogue, and auhich he employs himſelf 
to detect and defeat. 

The. Stoics refined more upon Logic 
than all the other Se&s of Philoſo- 
phers ; and ſeem to have arm'd them- 
felves with all its Thorns, and um- 
menc'd the moſi formidable Wranglers 
of the Schools, to ſupport their vain 
and extravagant Notions, Jo this Pur- 
poſe they invented new Modes of Syl- 
logiſm, % natural than thoſe of Ari- 
ſtotle, but more cunning and captious, 
1 hey pretend, that Chryſippus himſelf, 


of Logic; but his Refinements, (as 


break 


one of their Sef, wrote no leſs than 


three hundred Volumes «pon the Art 
Seneca has obſerv'd) only tended to | 


* 
* 


nothing of the analytical Method of 
| Diviſion and of Argumentation, which 


[ xxi ] 
break and enervate its maſculine Spi- 
rit. Thus their Logic became light 
and ſuperficial, being little more than 
a Diſpute about Names and their Sig- 
nification ; and this laid the firſt Foun- 
dation of that Philoſophy which was 
revived by the Nominaliſts many Ages 
after. However, Ariſtotle's Works = 
ing conceal'd from the Public, the Logic 
of Leno remain'd a long time chiefly in 
Vogue, and was one of the firſt that 
was taught at Rome ; the Subtleties 
whereof Plautus has humoronſly ex- 
poſed in his Comedies, and Cicero in 
many Places of his Works. 
Epicurus's Method of Reaſoning, wwho 
did not approve of the Niceties and 
Quibbles of the Stoics, was leſs arti- 


+ ficial than that of Zeno, and carried 1 


on with greater Simplicity, He knew 


a 3 indeed 


25 [ xxii ] 5 

lallad render d him weak and little in 
Diſputes. In ſearching after Truth 
he proceeded only by the Senſes, which 
Le term'd the firſt and natural Light 
of Mankind, as Reflection upon the 
Judgment of Senſe was his ſecond. 
The Simplicity of his Logic was in @ 


Experience . ſhews it to be true) that 


reſolv d al! Fallacies and Sophiſms by 
the bare Explication of the Words ; 
concluding, that if Men are not quite 
ſtupid, thcy mf? needs agree in their 
Sentiments, <v.9e; once they underſtand 
each other's Meaning. I a Word, a 


A, 


= meaſure owing to the Clearneſs of 
His Terms; he being of Opinion, (and 


the common Source of Diſputes is the | 
Ambiguity of Propoſitions. Thus he 


Soundneſs and Cimplicity of Senſe, | 
aſſiſtied with ſome natural Reflection, 
avas all the Logic of Epicurus, wwho | 


DS tu A, *%. >» r a 


. _*% i ab ei 


& X % 


we 


* 8 


| vas not very curious about Modes and 


avere once diſcover'd, his Method of 
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Formalities. 
When the Writings of Ariſtotle, 
ewhich had lain hid for many Ages, 


Reaſoning was generally follow'd, as 
the moſt ſolid and certain, and in its 
higheft Perfection, by the Invention of 
Syllogiſm. Galen, who had ater 
ſome different Notions of Logic, at 
length acquieſced in that of Ariftotle, 
and contributed much to ſpread its Re- 
putation. Simplicius, Ammonius, and 
others among the Greeks ; St. Auſtin, 
Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, and ma- 
ny more of the Latins, (not to men- 
tion the Arabians) ſtudied Ariſtotle's 
Logic as their Pattern and Original. 
On this Model the Schoolmen form'd i 
their Character, who (to the Shame of 
Reaſon) reign'd with too long and too | 
abſolute a Sway ; but though they fell 

a 4 into 
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into a Diviſion of Nominalifts and |, 
Realifts, yet both Parties proceeded upon 
Ariſtotle's Principles in their Debates. | 

Laurentius Valla wndertook to re- | 
form the Ariſtotelian Logic, by reducing 


the Ten Predicaments to Three, and 


by cutting off the third Figure of Syl- | 


logiſm ; but his Enterprize did not ſuc- 
ceed. Ludovicus Vives attempted an- 


other Sort of Reformation, ( chiefly with 


5 fe 


reſpect to the Schoolmen) but with no 
better Succeſs. And as for Peter Ra- 
mus, who laid down the Plan of *a new 
Logic, he has rather ſpoild than mend- 


ed what he has borrow'd from Ariſtotle. 
Cardan compoſed a Logic from the Stock | 


of his Predeceſſors, ewhich has little va- 


fuable in it but Ariſtotle's geometrical | * 
Method. 


Smigleſius, @ Jeſuit, 75 one of the | 


laft that have written on Ariſtotle's 


Logic, which he has done with a great 
deal 


cc 


0 


* 
: 
| 
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1d dial of Juſtice and Clearnefs : Bat 
Van Helmont in» a Logical Treatiſe 
. © has extravagantly pretended to over- 
* throw the Syſtem of Ariſtotle, without 
any Ground to ſupport his own : Def- 
cartes began a Logic, which he left 
1- * unfiniſh'd, and which his Potloavers> 
ic- | have endeawvour'd to illuſtrate and im- 
n- prove. M. Rapin reckons him the beſt 
th Notionaliſt among the Moderns, <vhat- 
no ever he delivers being well conceiv'd, 


a- ja diſccuering that Depth of Medi- 


tation which awas his peculiar Excel- 
d. "lence. According to the ſame Critic, 
le. „of the modern Treatiſes of 18. 
ak wy the moſt accompliſh'd in all 

a- Parts is that which Peter a 
cal « a Phyſician of Grenoble, has pub- 
\< liſh'd on the Works of Honoratus 
le Faber the Jeſuit. What he has 
e's ritten on the Art of Syllogiſm 
eat and Conſequence, which is his main 
eas «© Bu- 


| [ xxvi "y 
& Buſineſs, is an Original in its Kind: 

% No Man has ever carried theſe nn 
« Speculations farther, or has more 7 
« exhauſted the Matter, by reciting c 
the almoſt infinite Modes and Con- per 
e nections of the Syllogiſtic Terms.” 1 
To him therefore, and other Writers of ral 
the ſame Kind, aue refer thoſe who are ha 
defirous of being acquainted with ſuch fon 
Speculations in their utmoſt Extent. Aj ces 
for our Parts, our Defign being cal. pf 
culated for the Inſtruction of Youth, 
and to introduce them to an Acguain tur 2 
tance with the Art of Logic as it i 
now taught amongſt us, freed from th vhe 
Obſcurity which cover'd it for ma 2 
Apes, wwe have chiefly follow'd the Step 

of our learned Countryman Dr. Woattshpm 
whoſe Treatiſe on this Subject ſeem'd biin 
ſuited to our Purpeſe, and which hafitha 
deſervealy met with univerſal 4 ec 


lion. 


B. 


nd: Before awe conclude this Preface, We 
eſe ynuſt ſay ſomething concerning META 
ore PHYSICS, or ONToLOGY, a brief 
ing Scheme of which we thought no impro- 
on- per Addition to the Art of Logic. The 
is.“ Object of this Science is BEING in gene- 
r of ral; 2 the greateſi Part of thoſe who 
are have handled the Subject ſeem to have 
ſuch ronſin d it to Speculations about Subflan- 
A cet purely ſpiritual, /uch as the Soul 

cal. of Man, Angels, and Gop himſelf ; 
ach br which Reaſon Ariſtotle terms it Na- 
ain- e Divinity 
t is) This Phill gp ber ſeems to have been 
i whe firſt Founder and Inventor of the 

bſtracted Method of Reaſoning uſed in 
170 etaphyſics, and the Confideration of 
attzhpmmaterial Beings ; for his Predece/ſors 
bein Philoſophy deliver d ſcarce any Thing 
hafithat wwas juſt and ſolid on theſe Sub- 

70 l. — indeed is ſaid to 
have 
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have learnt the Unity 


head from the Hebrews, when he pant 7 | 


weld into 5er and to have taught 
it to the Greeks ; but he hhewiſe bor- 


row'd all the myſterious and viſionar) 
Notions of the Egyptians relating u 
Spirits and Intelligences, which they 
Suppoſed were invefled with fine and fub- 

til Bodies. Plato took this Doctrine fron 
Pythagoras, and Zeno afterward: 
tranſcribed it from Plato. Apuleius 


indeed ſays, that nobody has ſpoken bet- P 


ter concerning Spirits and Divine Mat. 
ters, than Plato and his Follower: : 
But Heathen Antiquity affords nothing 
on this Subject, compoſed of ſo much 
Strength of Reaſon as Cicero"s Beek: 
of the Nature of the Gods. The 


2 
cs ; 


Writings of the later Platoniſts under Uri 


the Roman Emperors on the Subject 0 
Metaphyſics are weak and inaccurate : 


Nor are the Greek Fathers very exad 
in 


d. %% their Diſcourſes on Angels and Spi- 
ſpits, on account of the falſe Notions 
wich many of them brought out of 
Plato's School. However, the Bein 
of a God, the Immortality of th 
Soul, the Exiſtence of good and evil 
angels, and other important Truths of 
Religion, have been ſo fully reveal d, 
ond placed in ſo clear a Light, under the 
V (chriſtian [nftitution, as leaves no Room 
o entertain a Doubt concerning them.— 
Dat we are rambling a little from what 
at. Plates to our preſent Purpoſe, and it is 
Eine to return, 

Many and large Volumes hawe been 
ritten on the Subject of Metaphy- 
„cs; and à whole Tribe of Cammen- 
ators have employ'd their Pens upon 
iriſtotle's Metaphyſics in particular, 
bich were taught and admired in 
8 Schools for many Ages, though his 


mef 


"1 - 
bt 


or - 
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be the moſt imperfect of all his Works. 
But this Science ( as o__ as Logic)| 
was brought into Contempt by the va 


Multitude * rude and barbarous Terms, 


A obſcure and perplex'd Definitions, 
dry and barren Conceptions ar 
aſonings, with which the School. 

men had embarraſi'd it, but from whic 

it has been reſcued by modern Writer, 
om the Subject, and therefore ſhould not be 

entirely thrown . afide as of no manner. 9 

Uſe or Signification. Our Ontology i. 

only a ſhort Sketch of the Science; but 
we thought our Logic would not be com. 

— ewithout it, as they are near 


related and even connected with each 
other, To induce the Reader to. tht 


Study of Ontology, we Hall give hin 
Head, 


the Sentiments of Dr. Watts on vi 


moſt zealous Defenders allow them * 
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Head, with which aue fall conclude 


17. "ur Preface. 


In order (Jays he) to mike due 
* Enquiries into all the Particulars 
* which go towards the compleat and 
* comprehenſive Idea of any Being, 
the Science of Onrology is exceeding: 
1% neceſlary. This is what was wont 
* to be call'd the e Part of Meta- 
* phyſics in the Peripatetic Schools. 
It treats of Being in its moſt general 
* Nature, and of all its Afﬀettions and 


% Relations, I confeſs the old Popi/h' 


** Schoolmen have mingled a Number 
Jof uſeleſs Subtleties with this Sci- 
* ence; they have exhauſted their own 
"1 Spirits, and the Spirits of - their 
1 Readers, in many laborious and in- 
J tricate Trifles, and ſome of their 
12 Writings have been fruitful of Names 
i evithout 


. 


« juſtly abandon'd the whole Science 


c«c 


& Logic, and not without Reaſon. 
% And thoſe who utterly deſpiſg and 
“ ridicule it, either betray their own 
« Ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to 
& make their Wit and Banter a Re- 


L xxxi1 ] 


avithout Ideas, which have done 


much Injury to the ſacred Study of 
Divinity. Upon this Account ma- 
ny of the Moderns have moſt un- 


very Name of Metaphyſics : But this 
Contempt and Cenſure is very un- 
reaſonable ; for this Science, ſepa- 
rated from ſome Ariftotelian Foo- 
leries and ſcholaſtic Subtleties, is ſo 
neceſſary to a diſtin Conception, 
ſolid Judgment, and juſt Reaſon- 
ing on many Subjects, that ſome- 
times it is introduced as a Part / 


«6 fuge 


10 
66 
«c 
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at once, and thrown abundance of | © 


Contempt and Raillery upon the | 


. 

 xoxxiu |] 

% fuge and Excuſe for their own La- 
zineſs, Yet thus much I would add, 
that the later Writers of Ontology 
are generally the beſt on this Ac- 
count, becauſe they have left out 
much of the ancient Jargon. 
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CHAP. 


HA 1 is Locic ? 
A. It is the Art of 
Thinking and 3 
juſtly, or of making @ 
. right Uſe of the Faculties 
. of fy Mind in our Enquiries after Truth, 


and the Communication of it to others, 
* Whence is the Term derivell * 


B A Into 


[2] 
2. Into how many Parts is Logic 
divided ? 

A. Into four, becauſe ſo many Fa- 
culties or Operations of the Mind are 
more immediately concern'd therein. 

Q. Which are thoſe ? 

A. Perception, Judgment, Reaſoning, 
and Diſpo/ition; each of which ſhall 
be treated of in Order. 
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* HAT is PERCEPTION ? 


or Apprehen/ion, is that Ad (or rather 
Paſſion) of the Mind whereby it be- 
comes conſcious of any thing, or forms 
an 1dea of the Objects ſet before it. 


ES 


* —_— — 


—_— 


PART l. 


Of PERCEPTION. 


A. Perception, Conception, 


9. What is treated of in this firſt 
Part of Logic, which is grounded on 
Perceptao - ? 


A thirſt Part of Logic treats of 
all S, * 7 Illtas. 


5 


 # mn CHAP. 
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e. L 
Of the Nature of Ip As in general. 


W AT is an Idea? 
A. A Notion, Image, or 
Repreſentation of any thing, as con- 
ceived by the Mind. —Thus, for In- 
ſtance, if we think of a Horſe, a Pi- 
geon, or any other Object; the No. 
tion or Image thereof, which is form d 
in the Mind, is call'd the Ida of a 
Horſe, a Pigeon, &c. 
Wnence is the Term Ia de- 
? 

* From the Greet Word eidb, 7 
fee ; becauſe the Mind pere es and 
fees, as it were, within itſel Ob- 
ject about which it is employ 

2. How do we come by our Ideas? 

A. The Mind gains all its Ideas 
either from Senſation or Reflefion ; that 
, either by means of the Ser/c;, 
or 


„% 


[5] 
or by reflecting on its own Operations, 
and obſerving what paſſes within it- 
ſelf. Thus, for Inſtance, by Seeing nl 
we obtain the Ideas of Colours; by Wi 


' Hearing we have thoſe of Sounds; by Wi 
' Taſting we get thoſe of Bitter, Severt, | 


Sour, &c. And from the latter Source. 
i. e. from turning our Thoughts in- 
ward upon the Actions of our own 


Souls, ariſe the Ideas of A/ent, Di. 


fent, Tudging, Reaſon, Underflanding, 
Will, &. But of the Origin of our 
Ideas we ſhall ſay more hereafter. 


„*“ 


_— 


CHAP. IL 


Of the OBJEcTs of Perception. 
W. HAT is an Obje& of Per- 


ception? 
It is 1 which is repreſented in 
5 Ila; ; that which is the Archetype 
B 3 or 


= 
'l 
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or Pattern, according to which the 
Idea is form'd. 0 

2. Have theſe Objects no other 
Name? | 

A. Yes ; all Obje& of our Ideas | 
are call'd Themes, whether they are 
Entities or Non-entities, that is, Beings 
or Not-beings , for Non-exiſtence may | 
be propoſed to our Minds, as well as 
real Exiſtence or Being. F 

2. How is Being uſually con- 
fider'd ? | 

A. Being is generally conſider'd under 
the DiſtinAtion of Subflance and Made. 

2. What is a SUBSTANCE ? 

A. It is a Being which /ub/ts by it- 
felf; that is, has an Exiftence of its 
own, a ſeparate Exiſtence, independent 
of any other created Being. 

2. What do you mean by this In- 
dependence 


A. All 


r 
N 1 , — 
b I 
„ on —_ * 
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A. All that I mean is, that a Sub- 
ſtance cannot be annihilated, or utterly an 
deſtroy'd and reduc'd to nothing, by 
any Power inferior to that of its Cre- 
ator ; though its particular Form, Na- 
ture, and Properties may be alter'd 
and deſtroy'd by many inferior Cauſes. 
Thus, for Example, Mood may be 
turn'd into Fire, Smoke and 4/hes ; a 
Houſe into Rubbiſh, and Water into 
Ice and Vapour ; but the Subſtance r 
Matter of which they are made ſtill 
remains, though the Forms and Shapes Wi 
of it are very much alter'd. Let a 
Subſtance undergo as many Changes as 
you pleaſe, yet ſtill it is a Subſtance ; 
and in this Senſe it depends upon God 
alone for its Exiſtence. 4 
2. How many Kinds of Subſtances 
are there ? = 
A. They may all be comprehend 
ed. in the general Diviſion of /pirirual 
and corporeal ; that is, what we come 
B4 monly 


| *5. 48 
monly underſtand by the Words Body 
and Spirit. 

A. But are Subſtances no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed ? 

A. Ves; they are diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to Simple and Compound, Pure and 
Mix'd, Animate and Inanimate. 

Q. What are Simple Subſtances ? 

A. Thoſe which have no Mixture 
'or Compoſition in them of different 
Natures. Such are either Spirits, and 
in this Senſe Gop is- call'd a Simple 
Being ; or the Elements of natural Bo- 
dies, that is, thoſe fir// Principles or 
Corpuſcles of which all Bodies do ori- 
ginally conſiſt. 

9. What is meant by Compound 
Subſtances ? 

A. Such as are made up of two or 
more Simple ones. So every thing 
in the whole material Creation, that 


can by the Art of Man be reſolved 
| into 


| into different Subſtances, is a Com- 


— uſed in any other Senſe ? 


alle is call'd a Simple Body, being made 
only of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife 
is a Compound, becauſe its Haft or 
Handle is made of Materials different 
from the Blade. 


Mix'd Subſtances ? 


91 


* Boay in a philoſophical Senſe. 
Q. Are the Words Simple and Com- 


A. Yes ; in a wulgar Senſe a Nee- 


A. What do you mean by Pure and 


A. Theſe Terms, when applied to 
Bodies, are ſomewhat akin to Simple 
and Compound. So Gold is ſaid to be 
pure, if it has no Alloy, no Mixture 
df other Metal in it: But if any other 

ineral or Metal be mingled with it, 
t is call'd a mix'd Body or Subſtance. 

9, What is underſtood by Animate 
dubſtances ? 

A. Such as are endued with Life 
id Sex/ſe ; as all Sorts of Animals, 

VIZ. 


[10] 


&c 

2, What is meant by ani mate 
Subſtances ? 

A. Thoſe which have no Life nor 
Senſe; as Earth, Air, Water, &c. 

9. I am ſatisfied as to Subſtance; 
but what do you underſtand by a 
Mops ? 

A. A Mode (or Manner of Being 
is that which cannot ſubſiſt n ard 0» 
itſelf, as a Subſtance does, but belongs 
to and ſubſiſts by the Help of ſome 
Subſtance ; which, for that Reaſon, 1s 
call'd its Subje.—In other Words 
A Mode has no Exiſtence of its own 


bu 


viz. Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, &c.- | 
Vegetables are alſo reckon'd amongſt Þ 
animated Subſtances, having within them 
a Principle of Life (as it may be call'd) Þ 
whereby they grow, increaſe, and pro- 
duce their Species, though void of Sen- 
ſation. Such are Trees, Herbs, Plant, 
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pend on Subſtance ? 


; Cauſe, (for ſo Subſtances themſelves 
depend on God their Creator) but a 


[1] 


but depends on ſome Subſtance for its 
very Being. 


. T.: what manner does Mode de- 


A. Not as a Being depends on its 


Mode muſt neceſſarily exiſt in ſome 
Subſtance, or it cannot exiſt at all. 
Thus Shape is a Mode of Body, and 
cannot ſubſiſt without it; as Know- 
ledge is a Mode of the Mind, on which 
it is equally dependent : For were 
there no Body or Matter, there could 
be no Shape ; and were there no Mind 
or Spirit, there could be no ſuch thing 
as Knowledge. 

A. Can't you give one familiar In- 
ſtance, to explain the Difference be- 
tween Mode and Subſtance ? 

A. Yes; if we reflect on a round 
Piece of Wax, it is plain the Wax is 
a Thing which may ſubſiſt * 


121 
that Noundneſ: : Make it ſquare, tri- 
angular, alter its Figure never ſo Þ 
much, yet ſtill it is Wax; and for this 
Reaſon we call it a Sub/ance, On the 


contrary, the Roundneſs is ſo dependent 
on the Wax, that it cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out it, or ſome other Subſtance ; for 
we cannot conceive of Roundne/s dil- Þ ; 
tin and ſeparate from a round Body. f. 
And this is what we denominate a, ,, 
Mode. 01 

2 Are Modes call'd by no other . 
Name ? 

A. Yes; ſometimes they are call'd 
Qualities, Attributes, Properties, and Be 
Accidents. ing 

9. Have not Modes their ſeveral Di- rer 
viſions, as well as Subflances ?, wy, 

A. Ves; they are diſtinguiſh'd in- I Ne, 
to various Kinds, as Eſſential and Ac- I he 
cidental, Abſolute and Relative, Intrin- I maj 
fic and Extrinfic, and ſeveral others. (ane 


Nature or Eſſence of its Subject; as 
| Solidity in Matter, Thinking in a Spi- 
others ſecondary, as Volubility or Aptneſs 


former. The firſt is call'd the Differ- 
| ence, being the diſtinguiſhing Attribute 


[43 ] 
9. What is an Eſential Mode ? 
A. That which belongs to the very 


rit, &c,—Of e ſential Modes ſome are 
call'd primary, as Roundnęſi in a Globe; 


to roll, which 1s conſequent upon the 


of a Globe ; and the latter 1s term'd a 

Property. 
Q. What is an Accidental Mode ? 
A. That which is not zece//ary to the 
Being of a Thing, but may be want- 
ing, and yet the Nature of the Subject 
remain the /ame ; as Smoothne/s or Rough- 
neſs, Blackneſs or Whiteneſs, Motion or 
Reft, in a Globe or Bowl; for theſe may 
be all changed, and yet the Body re- 
ey a Globe ſtill. Such Modes as theſe 
land no others) are properly call'd Ac- 
agents of Bodies. N - 
Q. What 


| [14] 
2. What is meant by Ab/olute and 
Relative Modes ? 


A. An abſclute Mode is that which 
belongs to its Subject, without reſpect | 
to any other Being whatſoever : But Þ*: 
a relative Mode ariſes from the Com- I 
pariſon of one Body with another. 
Thus Motion is an abſolute Mode of a 
Body; for I can conſider a Body as 1% 
in Motion, without comparing it to 1 
any thing elſe in the whole Creation: Yay 
But Swiftneſs and Slowneſs are rela- 0 
tive Modes, the Ideas whereof are 12. 
produced by comparing the Motion of IA 
one Body with that of others; as the of 


Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling-Green 
is /avift, when compared with a Snail; 
and it is /ow, when compared with a 
Cannon-Ball.—80 alſo Size is an ab/o- 
lute Mode of a Body, but Greatneſs 
and Smallneſ; are relative Ideas. 


9. What 


[15] 

2. What is an Intrinſic Mode? 

A. Such as we conceive to be ir 
the Subject or Subſtance itſelf ; as when 
we ſay a Globe 1s round, in Motion or at 
Reſt; or when we call a Man tall, or 
learned. 

9. What is an Extrinſic Mode ? 

A. That which is not in the Subject 
itſelf, but derived from ſomething ex- 
ternal or foreign to it; as when we 
ſay a Thing is defired, loved, hated, &c. 
So if I fay, That Poſt lands within a 
Yard of the Wall, J expreſs a Mode or 
Manner of Being which is not in the 
Poſt itſelf, but which it derives from 
its Situation with reſpect to the Wall. 


9. Which are the other Diviſions of 


Modes? 

A. The Diviſion of Modes into In- 
erent or Adherent, Proper or Impro- 
er, is ſo much akin to the laſt, that 


u | 


[16] 
it does not deſerve to be explained by 


Examples. 

9. Are there any others that are 
worth taking notice of ? 
A. Ves; it is proper to obſerve, Þ : 
that Action and Paſſion are reckon'd I 
among the Modes of Being. By Pa 
fron is here meant ſuffering or bearing 7 
Action; and what /uffers is call'd the ÞÞ V 

Patient, as that which as is term'd 
the Agent.— Thus, when a Smith with ee 

a Hammer ftrikes a Piece of Iron, 
the Hammer and Smith are both A. th 
ts; and the Iron is the Patient, be- ¶ be 
cauſe it ſuffers or receives the Blows of 10, 
the Hammer, as directed by the Hand I 4 
of the Workman _ by 
9. Have you any more to add ? of 
A. Ves; Modes are farther divi- I att: 
ded into Natura/ and Supernatural, ſtar 
Civil and Moral.—If I ſay, The Apo- 4 4 
le Paul was a Man of low Stature, = 
al 


out he was inſpired ; here his _ 
0 
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Stature is à natural Mode, and his 
L inſpired is ſupernatural. Thus 
again, if I ſay that ſuch a one is an 
honeft Man and a free Citizen ; here 
are two Modes, the one ariſing from 
his Honeſtly, which is a moral Conſi- 
deration ; the other from his being 


vilege. 

2. Is this all you have to ſay con- 
cerning Modes? 

A. No; I would have you obſerve, 
that though the greateſt Part of Modes 
belong to $ —_ yet there are 
ſome which are only Modes of other 
Modes : For though * ſubſiſt in and 
by a Subſtance as the original Subject 
of them, they are properly and directly 
attributed to ſome Mode of that Sub- 


al, Y ſtance. Thus Motion is the Mode of 
"4 L Body, but Swiftne/ſs and Slowneſs 
re, ¶ are Modes of Motion: And if I ſay a 


Man walks . it is plain that 
Motion 


| free of a City, which is a civil Pri- 


+ ©. =. BY | 
Motion 1s his Mode at that Time ; but 
Walking is a particular Mode or Man- 
ner of Motion, and gracefully is ſtill a | 
farther Mode of Walking 

2. You have given me a large Ac- 
count of Being or Subſtance, and its 
various Kinds of Modes; but how do 
you explain the Nature of Not-being, 
or Non-entity? | 

A. Not-being will fall under a two- 
fold Confideration, as it relates either 
to Mode or Sutſtance. 

9. How is it to be conſider'd with 
reſpect to dub/lance ? 

A. We may conſider Non-entity as 
excluding all Su#//arce and conſequent- 
ly all Medes; and this is call'd pure 
Nikility, or Nothing. 

How is it conſider'd with rela- 
tion to Modes ? 

A. When there is a Non-entity 0 
Modes only, it is conſider'd either 2 


a mere Negation, or as a Privation. F 
| 2. What 


OUn = „„ 
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D. What is meant by theſe Terms? 
A. By Negation we mean the Ab- 

ſence of that which does not naturally 

belong to the Subject; as the Wane 
of Sight in a Stone, or of Learning in 

a Fiſherman But the Want of Sight 

in a Man, to whom it naturally 

longs, or of Learning in a 2 ſcian 
or a Divine, who ought not to be with- 
out it, is call'd a Here the 

Sinfulneſs of any human Action is ſaid 

to be a Privation, as it conſiſts in a 


Want of Conformity to the Law of 


Gop. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of Ip EAS. 


"Hu many Kinds of Ideas are 
there ? 


. 1deas may be conſider'd accord- 
Ex to their Original, their Nature, 
C 2 their 
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their Objects, and their Qualities: And 
this fourfold Diviſion will eafily com- 
priſe them all. 

2. How are we to conſider them 
with reſpect to their Orx1G1NaL ? 

A. It has been the Subject of a 
great Controverſy, Whether any of aur 
Leas be innate or no, that is, born 
evith us, and naturally belonging to 
our Minds. This is poſitively aſlert- 
ed by ſome, but utterly denied by 
Mr. Locke, who (in my Opinion) has 
Jufficiently ſhewn, that all our Ideas 
are derived from Sen/ation and Re- 
feftion ; of which I have ſaid ſome- 
thing already.—But, without entring 
into this Debate, I think our Ideas, 
with regard to their Original, may be 
divided into. three Sorts, viz. Senſibli, 
Spiritual, and Abſtrafed. 

2. What do you mean by Senſib/: 
Ideas ? 
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A. By ſenſible or corporeal Ideas I 
mean thoſe which are derived origi- 
nally from our Senſes: Such are 4 
Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Shapes, 
Motions, &c. 

2. What do you underſtand by 
Spiritual Ideas? 

A. The Word ſpiritual is here uſed 
in a natural, not in a religious Senſe, 
and ſignifies the ſame as mental or in- 
telletual. Theſe Ideas we gain by 
reſlecting on the Nature and Actions 
of our own Souls, by meditating, con- 


e- templating, and obſerving what paſſes 
e- within ourſelves. Such are the Ideas 
nz of Thought, Knowledge, Fudgment, Rea- 
as, /n, Lowe, Fear, Hope, &c. 

be 2, What are Abſtradted Ideas? 

ble, A. Theſe are framed by that Ope- 


ration of the Mind which we uſually 
call Alſtraction, whereby we ſeparate 
fome Parts of an Idea from other Parts 
ef it, or conſider a Thing imply in it- 
C 3 2 
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Self, without reſpe# to the Subject 
ewherein it reſides — Thus, if we con- 
fider Magnitude or Humanity in them- 
ſelves, or without being attached to 
any particular Body or Perſon, theſe 
are calld abſtrafted Ideas. Whiteneſs 
is an abſtracted Idea, when conſider d 
in general, and not as reſiding in 
Chalk, Snow, Milk, or any particular 
Subje& whatſoever, Of the ſame Na- 
ture are our Ideas of Cauſe, Effect, 
Likeneſs, Unlikeneſs, Identity, Contra- 
riety, and innumerable others. — Some 
indeed have conteſted the Reality of 
any ſuch Ideas as thoſe we are ſpeak- 
ing of; but to me the Diſtinction 
ſeems to be ſufficiently warranted : 
However, I am apt to think, that 
upon a ſtrict Examination even our 
moſt ab/rafted Ideas will be found to 
owe their Original to Senſation or Re- 


2. How 


1 | fection. 
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9. How are Ideas diſtinguiſſ d with 
regard to their NaTurs ? 

A. Into Simple and Complex, Com- 
pound and Colletiive. 

2. What is a Simple Idea? 

A. It is is one uniform Idea, which 
the Mind cannot diſtinzuiſh into two 
or more; ſuch as the Idea of Cold, 
Heat, Red, Blue, Bitter, Sweet, Mo- 
tion, Reft, Thought, Will, &c. for in 
theſe, and others of the like Nature, 
our moſt ſabtil Penetration cannot diſ- 
cover any Parts or Plurality. 

D What is a Complex Idea? 
| A. One that is framed by joining 
two or more fi mple Ideas together; as 
thoſe of a Square, a Triangle, a Man, 
a Horſe, a Tree, &c. which, though 
often, conſider'd as /ing/e and 4; flint? 
Things, yet, as they are evidently 
compoſed of ſeveral Parts, may be 


divided by the Mind into ſeveral I- 
deas, 
C 4 
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Q. What is a Compound Idea? 

A. That which contains ſeveral 
Ideas of a different Kind, whether 
fimple or complex. Such is the Idea of 
Man, as compounded of Body and 
Spirit; of an Electuary, or other Me- 
dicine, compounded of different In- 
gredients; and of Harmony, which is 
made up of different Sounds united. 

Q. What is a Collective Idea ? 

A. That which joins together ma- 
ny Ideas of the /ame Kind, and con- 


ſiders them in one View. Such is the 


Idea of an Army, which is a Collection 
of Men; of a Town, which is a Col- 
lection of Houſes; of a Nfg, 
which is a Collection of Flowers; of 
a Grove, which is a Collection of 
Trees, c. — But this Diſtinction be- 
tween con pound and collectiue Ideas is 
not accurately obſerved, the former 
Epithet being frequently uſed inſtead 
of the latter. 


2. How | 
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9. How are Ideas difſtinguiſh'd ac- 
cording to their OpJecrs ? 

A. Into Particular and Univerſal, 
Real and Imaginary. 

Whatis a Particular Idea ? 

A. That which repreſents ane Ob- 
ject only; and this either indetermi- 
nately, as when we ſay ſome Man, any 
Man, one Woman, another Woman, ſome 
Horſe, another City, &c. or elſe in a 
determinate Manner, as William the 
Conqueror, this Field, that River, the 
City of London, &c.— Theſe Ideas, re- 
preſenting one particular determinate 
Thing, are alſo call'd Singular Ideas, 
whether they be ſimple, complex, or 
compound: And the Object of a par- 
ticular Idea, as well as the Idea it- 
ſelf, is ſometimes term'd an Indivi- 
dual, : 

9. What is an Univer/al Idea? 

A. That which repreſents a com- 
mor Nature agreeing to many parti- 

| N 0 
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eular Things. Thus a Man, a Tree, 
a Horſe, are call'd wniver/al Ideas, 
becauſe they agree with all Men, Trees, 
and Horſes. 

9. Are not wniver/al Ideas diſtin- 
guiſhed into two Sorts ? 

A. Yes ; into General and Special. 
A general Idea, or Genus, is one 
common Nature which includes ſeveral 
others. Thus Animal is a Genus, be- 
cauſe it includes Mar, Hor/e, Elephant, 
Fly, &c. which are alſo common Na- 
tures: And Bird is a Genus, as com- IId 
rehending Eagle, Crow, Sparrow, 

t, &c.—A fpecial Idea, or Species, ne 
is one common Nature agreeing to ſe- ing 
veral Individuals. Thus Man is a Spe- Su 
cies, as agreeing to William, Peter, I Sat 
John, & c. and City is a Species, as Th 
agreeing to London, Paris, Conſtant or. 
nople, &c.— Hence it is eaſy to ob- £< 
ſerve, that the ſame Idea may bel 
ſometimes a Genus, and * a 

- be. 
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Species ; for Bird is a Genus if com- 
pared with Eagle, Crow, &c. but a 
Species with reſpect to Animal; and 
Animal is a Species with reſpect to Sub- 
ſtance. 

9. What is meant by Real Ideas? 

A. They are ſuch as have rea/ Ob- 
jets, which either do or may exiſt, 


al according to the preſent State and Na- 
>. ture of Things; of which it is need- 
it, leſs to give any Examples. 
a- 2. What is meant by Imaginary 
n- Ideas? 
10, A. They are Ideas of Objects which 
en, Y never did nor ever will exiſt, accord- 
ſe- ing to the preſent Courſe of Nature. 
be- Such are thoſe of a Flying Horſe, a 
ter, Nahr, a Bee as big as an Elephant, &C. 
as YTheſe Ideas are alſo call'd fantaſtical 
1ti- Yo chimerical, 
ob- 2. How are Ideas diſtinguiſh'd with 
be reſpect to their Q ALITIES ? 


A. Into 


* 
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A. Into Char or Diftin?, and Ob- 
cure or Confuſed ; into Vulgar and 
Learned; into Perfect and Imperfect; 
and into True and Falſe. 

2. What is a Clar or Diſtinct 
Idea ? 

A. That which fully repreſents the 
Object to the Mind, ſo as plainly to 
diſtinguiſh it from every other Ob- 
ject. 

9. What is an Obſcure or Confuſed 
Idea ? 

A. That which repreſents the Ob- 
ject either faintly, or ſo confounded 
and mingled with others, that it does 


not appear plain and diſtinct to the & 
Mind. Thus when we view the Rain- I fa 
bow, we have a clear and diftin Idea 

of the Red, the Blue, and the Green, te 
in-the Midale of their ſeveral Arches; 

but the Borders of thoſe Colours {oF fac 
run into one another, that the Eye 6 


cannot well diſtinguiſh them, and 
therefore 


4 
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therefore their Ideas are obſcure and 
confuſed. 

2 What is meant by Yulgar and 
Learned Ideas ? 


* A. Vulgar Ideas repreſent Objects 
according to their moſt obvious and 
he © ſenſible Appearances : But Learned I- 
to Ideas are framed by conſidering the 
b. Nature, Properties, Cauſes, and Ef- 
fects of Things. Thus it is a vulgar 
ſed Idea when we conceive the Rainbow 
to be a large Arch in the Clouds, 
)þ. I made up of ſeveral Colours; but when 
led 2 Philoſopher conſiders it as cauſed 
oes by the various Reflexions and Refra- 
the Y ons of the Sun beams in Drops of 
an- falling Rain, this is a learned Idea. 
dea £2. What is the Meaning of Plr- 
een, ſect and Inperfect Ideas? 
hes; A. Perfect or Adequate Ideas are 
s ſo fuch as repreſent the Whole of the 
Eye] Objects to which they are referr'd. 


Thus all our /implh Ideas, ſuch as 


Sareet, 
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Sweet, Bitter, Black, White, &c. may 
be call'd per fed, becauſe they are with- 
out Parts: And ſeveral of our com- 
plex Ideas are alſo perfect, as thoſe of 
a Square or Triangle, all the Parts 
whereof are evident, and the Mind 
comprehends them compleatly. — Intl 
perfect or Inadequate Ideas are but a 
partial or incomplete Repreſentation of 
their Objects. Thus we have only 
an imperfe&t Idea of a Figure of a 


#houſand Sides, of the Powers of the h 
Loadftone, or of Infinity, which is ever tl 

growing, and can never be com- 
pleated. W. 
9. What is meant by True and Fall t 
Ideas ? gu 
A. Ideas are true When they are ”! 
conformable to the Objects, and re- 
preſent them as they really are; other . 
N 


wiſe they are ale. As when eve 
Ty thing appears yel/ow to a — Mi 


E 
the Jaundice, or a frait Stick ſeems 
crooked in the Water. | 


1 * 
of 4 | 
rts CHae. IV. 
nd Y Of WorDs and Terms, whereby our 
mt Ideas are expreſs'd. 
2 2. OU have ſhewn how we ac- 
nly quire our Ideas, and have 
- 1 Y enumerated their various Kinds ; but 
ohe - do we convey them to each 0- 
: er ? 
_ A. By means of certain Sounds, or 
written Marks, which we call Words ; 
Fall that is, by the Uſe of Speech or Lan- 
guage. But as Words are the Medium 
zel hereby we mutually receive and | 
re- communicate our Knowledge, ſo they pln 
her- re often the Sources of Miſtake and 


Error. 


2. How do Words lead us into 
Miſtakes ? ? 
A, Our 
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A. Our Miſtakes are chiefly owin 
to the following Cauſes. 1. 1 
there is no natural Connexion or Re- 
lation between Words and the Ideas 
they are deſign'd to expreſs. 2. Be- , 
cauſe different ſimple Ideas are often ex- It 
preſs'd by the /ame Mord; as the 1 
Word beet (for Inſtance) is applied Þ 
to the Oſjects of Taſting, Sme/ling, and I 
Hearing. 3. Becauſe very complex þ 
Ideas are frequently expreſs'd by /in-Þ ec 

gie Words, which can never diſtinctly 
manifeſt all their Parts. And henceY an 
it happens, that one Man includes 
more or Jeſs in his Idea than another A 
does, while he affixes the /ame Mord C, 
to it; which occaſions Debates and fe 
Confuſion. 4. Becauſe many Words e 
are uſed in a Senſe entirely different 
from what they had in the Language 3 

FF whence they are derived; as the 
Mord Spirit originally fignified At 
or Breath, which has now quite an 
| othe 
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ocker - Signification. 5. Becauſe ſe- 
veral Things are often denoted by one 
and the ſame Name; as Shore ſigni- 
fies the Sea-Coaſt, or a Prop to ſupport 
4 Building, From theſe Conſidera- 
tions it appears, that to prevent our 
being led into Error whilſt we are pur- 
ſuing after Truth, it is neceſſary to 
regard well the U/e and Meaning of 
Words and Terms, and to be acquaint- 
ed with their various Kinds. 

A. Into how many Kinds are Words 
and 'Terms divided ? 

A. Logicians divide them into Poſe 
tive and Negative, Simple and Complex, 
Common and Proper, Abſtract, and Can- 


and crete, Univocal and E qui vocal. 
ords 2. Which are Poſitive and which 


rene Negative Terms? 
uae A. Poſitive Terms have an affirma- 
theFtive Senſe, and fignify fome poſitive 


lea; as Art, Prudence, Regular, Fi- 
te, Pleaſant, &c —Negative Terms 
D are 
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are quite the Reverſe of the poſitive 
ones, having a denying Syllable or 
Particle join'd to them, either at the 
— or End of the Word; as 
Artleſs, Imprudence, Irregular, Infinite, 
Unpleaſant, &c.— But ſuch is the Im- 
perfection of Language, that ſome 
poſitive Terms are made to ſignify ne- 

ative Ideas, and ſome negative Terms 
imply poſitive Ideas ; fo that we can- 
not certainly know whether an Idea 
is pofetive or negative by the Word 
that is uſed to expreſs it.— N. B. In 
our Language two negative Terms are 
equal to one poſitive ; as not immortal 
ſignifies mortal. 

2. What is meant by Simple and 
Complex Terms ? 

A. A fimple Term is one Word; à 
complex Term is when more Words are 
uſed to ſignify one Thing. Thus, 9 
Founder of Rome is a complex Ter 


but the Words exgite the Idea 7 02 
| a 
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Man only, viz. Romulus. On the 
other hand, ſome Terms are complex 
in Ser/e, but not in Words ; as a Fa- 
mily, an Army, a Foreſt : And ſo Re- 
ligion, Charity, Knawvery, Loyalty, and 
many more, are fimple Terms, but 
include a Variety of Ideas. Other 
Terms are complex both in Words and 
Senſe ; as a ſharp Knife, a faveet Ap- 
ple, &c. which excite an Idea not on- 
ly of the Things themſelves, but alſo 
of their Qualities. 

2, What is the Meaning of Come 
non and Proper Words? 

A. Common Words or Names 93 
are alſo call'd Appe/latives) are ſuch as 
tand for uni verſal Ideas, or a whole 
Rank of Beings, whether general or 
ſpecial. Thus Man, Bird, Fiſh, (ih, 
River, Mountain, are common Names ; 
ind ſo are 8 
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many Species : But Virgil, London, the 
Thames, Veſuvius, are proper Names, 
becauſe they belong to one parti- 
cular Man, City, River, and Moun- 
tain.ä— Here we may obſerve, that 
a proper Name may in ſome Senſe be- 
come common; as Ceſar was the pro- 
per Name of Julius the firſt Roman 
Emperor, and became the common 
Name of the ſucceeding Emperors. 
So alſo a common Name is ſometimes 
uſed as a proper one; as when we ſay 
the King, meaning King George. And 
indeed any common Name is made pro- 
per by the Addition of ſome Term of 
a particular and determinate Meaning ; 
as this Houſe, that Garden, the pre- 
ſent Emperor, &c. 

9. What is meant by Ab/trad and 

Concrete Terms ? 

A. Arad Terms are thoſe which 
expreſs ſome Mode or ' Quality, _ 

er 
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der'd ſeparately, and withaut any Re- 
gard to its Subject; as Wi/dom, Piety, 
Hardneſs, Whiteneſs, Happineſi.— Con- 
crete Terms are thoſe which ſignify 
ſome Quality, and at the ſame Time 
expreſs or imply ſome Subject to which 
it belongs; as wiſe, pious, hard, white, 
happy : But they are not always what 
Grammarians call Aajectiwes; for Slave, 
Hypocrite, Philoſopher, and many other 
Concretes are Subſtantives, as well as 
Slavery, Hypocriſy, and Philoſophy, which 
are abflra#t Terms that belong to them. 

92, What is meant by Univecal and 
Equivocal Terms? 

A. Univacal Terms are ſuch as 
hgnify but one Idea, or at leaft but 
me Sort of Thing; as Book, Fiph, 
Houſe, Gold, Silver, and all other 
Words, the bare Mention whereof 
excites a certain fix'd Idea, ſo that 
we have not the leaſt Doubt about 
D 3 their 
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their Meaning. Eęui vocal Terms 
are thoſe which ſignify two or more 
different Ideas, or different Sorts of Ob- 
jects. Thus Foot is an equivocal 
Word, as ſignifying the Foot of an 
Animal, or a Meaſure of twelve In- 
ches: Poſt is equivocal, being uſed 
for a Piece of Timber, or a Meſſenger 
abo carries Letters. So Grace, Church, 
Bitter, Sweet, Sharp, and a Multi- 
tude of others, are equivocal or an- 
biguous, as ſignifying ſeveral different 
Things; and the Ule of ſuch Words, 
with a Deſign to puzz/e or deceive, is 
call'd Equivecation. Theſe ambiguous 
Terms, which have ſeveral Mean- 
ings, are alſo call'd Homonimons ; 28 
different Words, ſignifying the ſame 
Thing, are call'd Synonimdus. 

Q. Are there not warious Kinds 0 
equivocal Words ? . 
A. Yes, ſo many that it would b 
tedious to enumerate them my 

O 


— 
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ſome of the moſt remarkable and uſe- 
ful Diſtinctions among them are thoſe 
b. which follow. 1. Some Words are 
al Y equivocal in Sound, but not in Writing ; 
as the Rein of a Bridle, the Reign of 
a King, and Rain that falls from the 
ed Clouds: Others in Mriting, but not 
in Sound ; as Bowl! a Ball, and Bowl 
5 2 Veſlel, are written the ſame Way, 
ti. but pronounced differently: Others, 
which are moſt properly call'd equi- 
nt vocal, are thoſe that are written and 
pronounced alike, but have different 
is © venſes ; as Poſt and Foot abovemen- 
us tion'd. 2. Words are equivocal in 
n- = reſpect to the Extent of their Mean- 
26 ing, which are ſometimes taken in a 
large and general Senſe, and ſomes 
times in a Senſe more particular and 
train d. Thus, ftriftly ſpeaking, i 
JN Holland is but one of the United Pro- 
Y vinces ; though in a large Senſe it in- 
D 4 cludes il 
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cludes all the Sever, 3. Words are 
eguiccal by being ſometimes uſed in 
a4 literal, and ſometimes in a figura. 
tive Senſe ; as when Man is ſaid to 
repent or be angry, it is underſtood lite- 


Expreſſions are figurative. 4. Some 
are equivocal on account of a common 
and /cientific Meaning; as Paſſion vul- 
ly fignifies Anger, but philoſophical. 
the receiving any Action impreſſed.— 


vocal or ambiguous Words, 


rally; but when ſpoken of God, the - 


heſe are the principal Kinds of equi- | 
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1 

+ Cnay. V. | 
» Y Rules relating to our Conceptions of 
a Things ; with Directions for DEF1- 
- A NIT1ON, DivisionN, and DisrRI- 
e YH BUTION, 

nl 

D what Rules are we to guide 
i and regulate our Concepti- 
ons? | | 

i 


A. 1. Conceive of Things clearly 
ind diſtinctly, as they are in K. own 
Natures, 2, Conceive of them com- 
pleatly, in all their Parts. 3. Con- 
teive of them comprehenſively, with 
egard to their Properties and Rela- 
tons, 4. Conceive of Things exten- 
freely, in all their Kinds, 5. Conceive 
of pings orderly, or in a proper Me- 
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A. In all Diſcourſe or Argument 
proper Definitions are neceſſary, that 
every thing may be clearly and adi. 
ſtincily underſtood. 
2, What is meant by DETIxIrI- 
ON ? 
A. Definition is of two Kinds ; one 
of Names or Words, the other of 
Things. 
2. What is the Definition of a 
NAME ? z 
A. It is the explaining and deter- 7 
mining preciſely in what Senſe we 0e ſa 
a Mord, or what Object we meanY fe 
by it; which may be done in any) C 
Manner, ſo as to convey our Mean- it{ 
ing ſufficiently to another Perſon. AY {a 
Q. What Directions are proper to nw 
be obſervd in the Definition of an 
Names ? J do 
A. Principally the following. 1. 4. 
void making uſe of mere Words, which 
have no ldeas belonging to them, on 
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w ſettled and determinate Meaning. 
For what ſignifies talking of Fate, 
Fortune, Perfection, Inſtinct, &c. with- 
out we have ſome certain Idea firſt 
affix d to theſe Words ? Do not ſuppoſe 
the Nature of Things to be always as 
different as their Names. For the 
Words, Herb, Sallad, Weed, though 
they are different Names, are not re- 
ally three different Species of Beings. ' 
3. Do not think the Nature of two 
Things the ſame becauſe they have the 


uſe ſame Name. Thus Heat which we 
2an feel by being near the Fire, and the 
ny I Cauſe of that Senſation in the Fire 
an-Y itſelf, are very different though the 

lame Name is applied to both. 4. Le 
to a ambiguous Words in your Definiti- 


ons ; for this may make your Can- 
dour und Ingenuity ſuſpected. 5. De- 
fine your Words in the ſame Senſe in 
which Mankind uſes them, as near as 
"I poſſible ; and in your Diſcaurſe 40 
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cloſe to your firſt Definitions, unleſs you! 
give proper Notice of the Change. 

2. What is the Definition of a 
Trinc ? 

A. An Explanation of its Nature, 
including ſomething which is common 
to it with other Things, and ſome. 

thing that is peculiar to the Thing de- 
fin; d. Thus, if I would give a De- 
finition of Wine, I ſay it is Juice pręſi d 
from Grapes. 

| ©. How is a Definition of any thing 
to be form'd ? | 

A. By conſidering what is the 
neareſt Genus or general Nature of the 
Thing to be defin'd, and then what 
is its primary Attribute or Property 
wherein it d:fers from all other Things 
that are moſt like it. Thus, in 
forming the above Definition, tho' 
Wine is a Subſtance, I do not make 
uſe of that Term, becauſe it is a 
very remote Genus ; nor do I call it 
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1 Liquid, becauſe that is ſtill too re» 
mote; bur I ſay it is a Juice, becauſe 
that is its neareſt general Nature, tho 
common to it with many other Things. 
Having gone thus far, I am to conſider . 
what 1s its primary Attribute wherein 
Its ſpecific Difference conſiſts ; that is, 
wherein it differs from all other Juices, 
Now if I ſhould ſay, it is the Juice of 


Ja Fruit, this Difference would be too 


general for it would not diſtinguiſh 
it from Cyder, Perry, &c. which are 
Juices of Fruits alſo : But when I ſay, 
it is a Juice preſs'd from Grapes, this 
expreſſes its /pecial Nature, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from all others.— There- 
fore the general and ſpecial Nature 
join'd together, or (as Logicians call 
them) the Genus and the Difference, 
make up a Definition. 
9. Which are the chief Rules of a 
good Definition ? : 
A. 1. 
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A. 1. That it be adequate or uni, 
wverſal ; that is, it muſt _ to all the i 


— Species included under the 

dea of the Thing defined. Thus, f 
the Juice of the Grape agrees to all t 
Wines, (properly ſo call d) whether I tt 
Red, White, S paniſb, French, &c. 2. It tc 
muſt be peculiar to the Thing defin'd, I ne 
and agree to that alone. So the Juice I de 
of the Grape agrees to no other Be- ur 
ing but Vine. z. It ought to be clear JF he 
and plain, and conſequently free from % 
all ambiguous Words. 4. It ſhould de 
be Hort, but not fo as to leave it ob- Bit 
ſcure; and indeed the Dięerence of Is 
Things cannot always be expreſs'd in Wing 
a few Words, as conſiſting of ſeve-Y'01 
ral Attributes or Ideas. 5. A Defi- Ihe 
nition of a Thing muſt not be ex- 
preſs'd in mere Hnonimons Words ; tor! 
that would not explain its Nature, and 


— no better than a Definition of the 
4%. : 
* 


I — ble of be 
Is every Thing capable of be- 
— defin'd ? 3 

A. No; it is very difficult to de- 
fine ſome Things accurately, and o- 
thers cannot be defin'd at all. Where 
the Eſſences of Things approach near 
so each other ſo that their Limits can- 


d, N not well be adjuſted, it is difficult to 
ice define them; becauſe we cannot tell 
e- under what Species to rank them, or 
ar ¶ how to determine their fpecifie Dif- 
m ference. It is hard (for Inſtance) to 
ald define a Batt, which is between a 
b. Bird and a Beaſt; or a Barge, which 
of Is between a Boat and a Ship — Be- 
in Ning and Nor- Being, having no ſupe- 
ve- nor Genus, can never be defined ; nei- 
efi-Icher can Indiwiduali, becauſe either 
ex-Idey have no eſſential Differences from 
for other Individuals, or their Differences 


xe not known to us ; and therefore 
We can only deſcribe them by their 
Spaucular Circumſtances, Laſtly, we 
«know 


ſerv'd. 
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know ſo little of the E/erce of the 
various Kinds of natural Beings or 
Subfances, that our Definitions of them Yr 
are only an Enumeration of their chief Id 
Parts or Propertiess which beſt explain Yin 
and diſtinguiſh them from other Things Wb 
according to our Obſervation. Thus Wi 
we ſhould define Silver to be a white Wis 
hard Metal, the fineſt and moſt dutibli 
next to Gold, &c. A Primroſe is 2 
yellowiſh Flower conſiſting of ſevera 
Small Leaves of ſuch a particular Shape, 
&c. But this Sort of Definition is 
call'd imperfe#, or a Deſcription ; the 
perfe# Definition being compos'd ori 
the ſpecific Difference added to the ge,. 
neral Nature or Genus, as above ob n 


1.4 
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ie I to pieces, and conſider all their Parts, 
or © ſeparately. This Rule therefore only 
m Yrefers to complex Ideas, for fimple I- 
ef Ideas have no Parts. Now all Parts 
in imply ſome Whole to which they be- 
19s long; and our whole Ideas may be 
zus Mliſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds. 1. There 
vite Wis a Mathematical or Integral Whole, 
which 13 when all the Parts are di- 
lint from each other, and may ſub- 
it apart. So the Head, Limbs, and 
funk are the integral Parts of a hu- 
nan Body: Units are the inte 
Warts of large Numbers: And the 
Wiring, Wheels, Balance, Dial-Plate, 


ge. are the integral Parts of a Watch. 
ob· n Enumeration of theſe Parts of an 
lea is what Logicians call Divi- 
Stex; and when any of the Parts are 
Con farther divided, it is call'd a Sub- 


en. 2. There is a Logical or U- 
verſal Whole, the Parts whereof 
all the Pay, Ideas to 8 8 


[ 
| 
4 - 
| 


. 
the univerſal Nature extends: 80 2 
Genus is a Whole, as Animal; and the | 
ſeveral Species are its Parts, as Man, . 
—4 Bird, &c. A Species is like- : 
a Whole, as Horſe ; and the 1. 4 
Ada, as Trot, Ball, Dobbin, &c. 
are the Parts. A roper Enumera- 
tion of theſe Parts of an Idea is call'd | 
DisTRIBUT1ON, 

2. Which: are the Rules relating 
to Divi ion ? 

A. 1. Zach Part 12120 ſetaratelyl, 
zu be leſs than the Whole, but all t1 J 
gether muſi be exafily equal to it. Tt 
divide a Tree therefore into the Trun 
and the Leaves would be an impe 
fe&t Diviſion, ſince the Whole is nd 
compleat without the Root and t 
Branches. 2. In all Diviſions beg 
evith the larger and more immedia 
Parts of the Subject, and fo proceed 
the more minute and remote Parts. 
jt would be very improper to div! 
12 ” : 15 : a 1 


* + 
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Kingdom firſt into Streets and Fields; 
but we muſt firſt begin with Prowinces 
n, Nor Counties, and then thoſe Counties 
e- may be divided into Towns, Fieldf 
1n-Y &c. and Towns into Streets.and Lanes. 
vc. I;. The Parts of a Diviſion ſhould be op- 
12-Y joite, ſo as not to contain one another. 
| would therefore be improper to 
aride an Animal into Body, Head, 
2 Limbs, and Bones, becauſe Bones are 
ncluded in all the other Parts, 4. We 
wobt not to run into many Subdivifions 
ithout Neceſſity. 5, We ſhould di- 
ide our Subject according to the De- 
im we have in View. So a Printer 
wides a Book into Sheets and Pages; 
ut a Logician conſiders it as divided 
ito ters, Sections, Propoſitions, &c. 
In all Diviſions the Nature of Things 
ud be carefully obſerv'd. Thus Na- 
re plainly leads us to divide a 
re into the Noot, the Trunk, and 
Branabes; bat it would be un- 
E 2 natural 
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natural to divide it into the per Half 
and the /awer Half, ſince it would be 
hard to determine how much be- 


Cong'd to the one and how much to 
the other. 
. 8, Which are the Rules relating 
to Diſtribution? | 
A. They are much the ſame with 
| thoſe applied to Diviſion : For, 1.7} 
Parts of a Diſtribution taken. togethe 
mul contain the Whole. So Mankin 
=_ are juſtly diſtributed into Male ane 
| Female. 2. In Diſtributions ave mu 
begin with the larger and more imm 
diate Species or Ranks of Beings, 4 
not with thoſe which are more minuti 
and remote. Thus Animal would b 
ümproperly divided into Sparr 
Dove, Trout, Flounder, Horſe, Beat 
&c. whereas it ſhould firſt be diſt 
- buted into Man, Beaſt, Bird, F. 
Inſet ; and then Beaſt into HT 
Hear, &c. Bird into Eagle, Sparro c 


„ 
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Half &c. Fiſh into Trout, Flounder, &c. and 
be! Inſet into Waſp, Butterfly, Cater- 
be- jillar, &c. 3. The Parts of a Diftri- 
hto ion ſhould not contain or include one 
another. Thus Men may properly 
enough be diſtributed into Young, Ola, 
and Middle-aged ; but not into Rich 
Por, and Learned, becauſe rich Men 
J may be Learned, and ſo may the Poor. 
4. Subdiviſions ſhould not be numerous A q 
of *vithout Neceſſity. 5. Each Subject 

fl fould be diſtributed according to the ſpe- | 
dal Defign we have in View. Thus, 
in treating of Politics, Mankind may 
be diſtributed into the Rulers and the 
Ruled ; but, with reſpe& to Religion, 
they are diſtinguiſh'd into Heathens, 
Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians. 6. 
We ſhould carefully follow Nature in all 
Jour Diſtributions. 

9. What is the Meaning of your 
rap Rule, relating to a compreben- 
ve Conception of Things. | 

E 3 A. As 


A. As we obtain a compleat Con- 


| Properties, and Relations. Indeed, it 


nus Or General Nature. Thus, if we 
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ception of an Object by ſurveying it 
in all its Parts, ſo we obtain a com- 
prehenfive Conception of it by conſi- 
dering it in all its Modes, Attributes, 


1s neither neceſſary nor poſſible to run 
through al the Modes, Circumſtances, 
gud Relations of every Subject we take 
in hand ; but a judicious Speaker or 
Writer will chuſe thoſe which are moſt 
neceſſary to his Deſign, either to ex- 
plain, illuſtrate, or prove his Point. 

2. How are we to underſtand the 
Four Rule, which directs us te 
coneeive of Things exten/ively ? 

A. To have an extenſive Concep- 
tion of a Thing is to conſider the va- 
rious Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which 
the ſame Idea belongs, i, e. to ſearch 
out the ſeveral Species or Special Na- 
tyres, that are contain'd under a Ge- 


con- 
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conceive extenſively of an Animal, we 
conſider Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and In- 


. %,, as well as Men, which are all 
i- included in that general Name. Such 
25, 2 Conception of Things enables us to 
it ¶ make a proper Diftribution of an U- 
un ¶ niver/al Whole into its various Species 
es, ¶ and [rdividuals, the Rules for which 
ke JI have been juſt now given. 
or Y 2. What is the Intention of the 
olt Y FiFT# Rule, to conceive of Things 
x- orderly ? 
| A. This Rule is intended to pre- 
the vent Confuſion, either in the Mind 
te of the Teacher or the Learner ; for 
which Purpoſe our Ideas ought to be 
p- diſpoſed in a juſt and proper Method, 
va- that may aſſiſt both the Underſtand- 
ich ing and the Memory : As Books in 
rch 2 well-order'd Library are diſpoſed 
Na- according to their Sizes and Subjects, 


ſo that any one of them is readily 
bound by the Student. We might 
E 4 here 
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here lay down Rules relating to Me. 
thod, but that would be anticipating 
what belongs to the Fourth Part of 
Logic, wherein we ſhall ſpeak of it 
more largely, 
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Of JupcmenT. 


2 HAT is meant by Jupo- 
MENT ? 

A. Judgment is that Operation of 
the Mind, whereby we compare two 
or more Ideas together, and either af- 
In or deny ſomething concerning them, 
according as we find they agree or 
liſagree with each other. 

2. Cannot the Mind then form a 
Judgment, without ſomething be af- 
Yirm'd or denied in Words? 
A. Yes, the Mind may perceive 
Jae Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; and accordingly aſent or dif- 
within itſelf, though no Words Wl 
a ares = 
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are uſed; And this is properly call'd 
Judgment; for when any Judgment 
1s expreſs'd in Words, it is call'd a 
Propoſition. In ſhort, as Ideas are the 


Reſult of Conception or Apprehenſion, | 
ſo Propoſitions are the Effects of Judz- | 


men. 


S 


| CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature of PRoposITIONsS in 


gener. al, and the Parts whereof they 


are compoſed. 
W AT is a Propoſition ? 


A. It is a Sentence wherein 
tuo or more Ideas or Terms are join d of 
digjoin d by one Affirmation or Negation; 
that is, wherein ſomething is affirm'd or 
denied: As, Men are mortal: Poverty 
is no Vice : Compleat Happineſs is not ats 
$ainable on Earth, 4 

9, Wha 


- 
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9. What are the Parts which con- 
ſtitute a Propoſition ? 

A. The Subje#, the Predicate, and 
the Copula. 

2. What is the Subje# of a Pro- 
poſition ? 

A. It is that of which any thing is 
,afirm'd or denied. So Men, Poverty, 
compleat Happineſs, are the Subjects of 
the foregoing Propoſitions, 

2, What is the Predicate ? 

A. It 1s that which is affirm'd or 
denied of the Subject. So mortal, 


14 
= Vice, attainable on Earth, are Predi- 
Y cates in the above Examples. 
2. What is the Copuia of a Pro- 
ein Mpoſition ? 
A. It is the Word or Words where- 
an; My the Affirmation or Negation is ex- 
| or MWpreſs'd, and the Subject and Predi- 
erty Nate are connected. Theſe are am, art, 
l, are, can, may, &c. or am not, 


rt nat, is not, are not, and many 
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others of the like Nature. NM. B. The 
Subject and Predicate are call'd the 
Matter, and the Copula is call'd the 
Form of a Propoſition, 

2. Are all theſe Parts diſtincily ex- 
preſs'd in every Propoſition ? 

A. No, but they are all implicitly 
 Contain'd in it. Thus, I write is a 


compleat ons, though the Co- Ne 
pula ſeems to be wanting; for it is the IF ( 
ſame as I am writing. So in the Pro- I ti 
8 Rome is, the Word 7s includes 
th the Copula and the Predicate; be. g. 
ing the ſame as Rome is in being, — And 
here it may be proper to obſerve, that ¶ +, 
the ſeveral Parts of a Propoſition are ¶ its 
not always to be known by the Order i 
in which the Words are placed, but a// 
by duly conſidering the Senſe of them, 4/ 


and the Deſign of the Writer or Speak- 
er. | 
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© Y Of the various Kinds of PRO OSI 
TIONS, 


„ how many Kinds are Pro- 

poſitions uſually diſtinguiſh'd ? oy 
A. They are diſtributed into vari- 

ous Kinds, according to their Subject, 


he Copula, and Predicate ; or with reſpect 
o- to their Nature, Senſe, and Evidence. 
les 2, How are they diſtinguiſt'd in re- 
de- gard to their Susj zor? 

nd A. Into four Kinds, wiz. 1. Uni- 
hat verſal, when the Subject is taken in 
are its whole Extent; which Univerſality 
der ¶ is commonly expreſs'd by the Words 
but all, every, no, none, and the like; as, 
em, All Creatures had a Beginning: No 


Man is free from Failings. 2. Parti- 
ular, when the Subject is not taken 
Yin its whole Extent, but is limited hy 
i Word denoting Particularity, as 1 
/ome, 
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eme, many, few, &c. as when we ſay, 
Some Men are blind : Many Opinions are 
erroneous. 3. Singular, which is when 
a Propoſition only relates to one indi- 
* vidual Perſon or Thing; as Solomon 
"was a wiſe Man: This Day is very fine, 
But this Sort of Propoſitions may juſt- 
| Iy be included under the general Name 
of Univerſals, becauſe the Subject is 
taken in its full Extent ; for being an 
Individual, it can extend to that only, 
4. Indefinite, which is when a Subject 
has no Note either of Univerſality or 
Particularly prefix'd to it, but yet is 
general in its Nature; as, Angels are 
immortal: Stones have no Senſation. 
But theſe indefinite Propoſitions (eſpe- 
cially when they deſcribe the Nature 
of Things) are alſo to be reckon'd C- 
miver/als. 


9. How are Propoſitions diſtin- 
gaiſn d with reſpect to their pt ? 
p ; * * nto 


= 


* 
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A. Into Afirmative and Negative. 
In affirmative Propoſitions ſomething 
is poſitively aſſerted of the Subject, 
and is join'd to it by the Words 7s, 
are, &c. as, God is a Spirit, In nega- 
tive Propoſitions ſomething is denied 
of the Subject, and is therefore diſ- 


„„ 


an — —— — — 
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- join'd, from it by the Particles 7s not, 

i; Nee not, &c. as, Man is not a Stone, 

5 Here it is natural to obſerve, that 

* the Senſe of many Propoſitions may 

ia be plain and eaſy, _— it may be 

or difficult to ſay whether they ſhould be 

* rank'd under the Names of negative 

are Lor affirmative ; nor is it worth while 

„. I wrangle about Matters of fo little 

e. Importance. The Diſtinction indeed 

* s allowable and uſeful ; but it ſeems an 
IU. o me, that all Propoſitions may in 
ome Senſe be call'd affirmative ; for 
Un- Il affirm that ſomething zs, or is not ; 
. in other Words, they affirm the 
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Let the Scholar likewiſe take no- 
tice, that in our Language two Nega- 
tives in one Sentence make an Afr. 


5 
mative; for if we ſay, No Man is not Y / 
mortal, it is the ſame as if we ſaid, / 
Every Man is mortal, But in Greek, 
and very often in French, two Nega- e 
tives only deny more ſtrongly. je 
2. How are Propoſitions diſtin- 
guiſh'd with reſpe& to their PæEDI- Y al 
_ CATE ? 2 
A. Into Pure and Modal. A pure M 
Propoſition merely and ſimply expreſ- Ye: 
ſes that the Predicate is connected Nag 
with the Subject; as, 4 Globe is round. Nin 
A modal Propoſition ſhews alſo the : 
Way and Manner wherein the Predi- 
cate and the Subject are connected. 
Theſe Modes of Connection are uſually 
reckon'd four, viz. 1. Neceſſity; as,. 
It is neceſſary that à Globe ſhould bf & 
round, 2. Contingency ; as, A Glo Vith 
gnay be made of Braſs or N cad, for thi A 


* 
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is an indifferent or contingent = | 
3. Poſſibility ; as, It is poſſible a Globe 
may be made of Water. 4. Impoſſibi- 
lity ; as, It is impoſſible that a Globe 
ſhould be ſquare. 

9. Are there no other Modes of 
connecting the Predicate with the Sub- 
ject ? 

, A. Yes, many more ; for to thoſe 
above-mention'd, which are only 22 
tural, might be added moral and civil 
Modes, fach as Lawfulneſs and Un- 
lawfulneſs, Conveniency and Inconveni- 
aq, &c. So alſo, it is probable, it is 
improbable, it is certain, it is doubtful, 
Yi! is /aid, it is written, and various 
„Iccher Modes of ſpeaking whereby a 
Predicate and a Subject are connected, 


W/itions, | 
2. How are Propoſitions diſtributed 
th regard to their NaTurE ? 


A. Into Single r Compound. 


--- 


Fill form other Kinds of modal Pro- i | | 
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9. What is a Single Propoſition? 
A. That which has but one Subject, 
and one Predicate. If theſe conſiſt on- 
ly of imple Terms, the Propoſition is 
call'd imple, as, Sinners are miſerable : 
Virtue is defirable. But if the Subject 


or Predicate is made up of complex 
Terms, the Propoſition is alſo call'd 


complex 3 as, Impenitent Sinners are mi- 
ſerable: Virtue is defirable more than Goll. 


2. What is a Compound Propoſiti- 


on ? 

A. That which has #wo or more 
Subjects or Predicates, or both, and 
therefore contains two or more Propo- 
fitions, either plainly expreſs'd or im- 


lied. — The firſt Sort of compound l. 
— 7. e. wherein the Com- 


ition is expreſs'd and evident, ar 
— into Copulative, Di unc 
tive, Conditional, Cauſal, Relati vs 
and Diſcretive; of which take th 
followin 
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following Examples. 1. Thoſe are 
copulative, whoſe Subjects and Predi- 
cates are connected by affirmative or 
negative Conjunctions; as, Riches and 
Honours are Snares: Neither Gold nor 
Diamonds can ſave us from Death. 
Theſe are evidently compound, for each 
of them may be reſolv'd into two Pro- 
poſitions, viz. Riches are Snares, and 
Y Honours are Snares: Gold cannot ſave us, 
Ic. Diamonds cannot ſave us, &c. 2. 
In digjunctiue Propoſitions the Parts are 
oppoſed to one another by disjunctive 
Particles; as, It 7s either Day or Night, 
3. Conditional or hypothetical Propoſiti- 
Ins have their Parts united by a condi- 
Ponal Particle; as, If the Sun finer, 
SW is Day. The firſt Part of ſuch Pro- 
Poſitions, wherein the Condition lies, 
call'd the Antecedent, and the other 
Ne Conſequent. 4. Cauſal Propofi- 
ions are ſo denominated from the 
F 2 cauſal 
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cauſal Particles by which they are 
connected; as, Ve are dependent, be- 
cauſe we are Creatures, Hither ſome 
refer thoſe Propoſitions call'd redu- 
plicative ; ſuch as, Men, as Men, are 
rational ; that is, becauſe they are Men, 
5. Relative Propoſitions (which are 
near a-kin to conditional ones) exprels I , 
a Relation or Compariſon of one , 
Thing to another; as, Where the I! 
Treaſure is, there will the Heart be. Y 1 
6. Diſcretive Propoſitions are thoſe I} , 
wherein various Judgments are made, F ., 
denoted by the Particles but, thougb, , 
&c. as 4 good Boy may play, but ſpouli I ,, 
not forget his Taſk : Job was patient, ,. 
though his Affliction was great. — The ſu 
ſecond Sort of compound Propoſitions, 1, 
where the Compoſition is not fo evi- 
dent, are chiefly Excluſives and Ex: 
ceptives. The former are ſo denomi 
nated from the excluſive Words, a/nz 
only, & c. as, God alone is eternal. 


latt 
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© latter are known by the exceptive 

2 Words, befide, unleſs, none but, &C, 

e as, No Animal befide Man, is rational. 1 
u- Y Theſe ſeem to be /g/e Propoſitions, MAR 
e but a little Conſideration will ſhew Wn 
n. that they contain #/2vo at leaſt, The ü 
re JF firſt (for Inſtance) may be reſolvd in- 
els to theſe : God is eternal; and, No o- 1 
Nc Y ther Being is ſo — I might add more i 48 
the Y Diſtinctions under this Head, and ſpend 1 
be. Time in ſhewing whereon the Truth i | 
10ſec of theſe ſeveral Propoſitions depends, 4 
de, as alſo how they are to be oppoſed Wl 
gb, Nor contradicted, but I think this Fl: 
ould would be of little Service, ſince a mode- ne 
tent rate Share of common Senſe will be WP: - 
'T he ſufficient for theſe Purpoſes, without 
ions the Formality of Rules. 

erf 2. How are Propoſitions diſtin- 

| Ext guiſhed with regard to their SENSE? 

* A According to their Sen/e or Sig- 

alone 


nification, they are diſtinguiſh'd into 
rue and Falſe, A true Propoſition 
5 repre_ 


«> 

1 
3 
_ 
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repreſents Things as they really are 
in themſelves ; as, Birds have Wing: : 
Brutes are not inſenſible Machines. A 
Falſe Propoſition repreſents I hings 
otherwiſe than they really are ; as, 
Birds have no Wings : Brutes are in- 
fenſible. 

D. Is there any certain Mark where- 
by we can diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Falhoeod ? 

A. Yes, the Criterion or diſtin- 
guiſhing Mark of Truth is Evi- 
DENCE ; that is, a clear and diſtind 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas to one another: For 
fince we cannot with-hold our Aſſent 
when the Evidence is plain and ftrong, 
we ſhould be neceſlarily led into Er- 
ror if complete Evidence could be 
found in Propoſitions that are falle; 


but it would be impious to ſuppoley 


that the Gop of Truth and Good+ 


nel 
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neſs would ever oblige his Creatures 
to be ſo deceiv d. 

2. How are Propoſitions diſtin- 
guiſh'd with reſpect to their E v1- 
DbEN CE? | 

A. According to their different De- 
grees of Evidence they are diſtinguiſh'd 
into Certain and Doubtful. 

2. What is a certain Propoſition. 

A. That wherein the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas appears 
ſo plainly to the Mind, that we can- 


vi- 
ind not forbear aſſenting to it; as, The 

ijſa- ¶ Whole is greater than a Part : Two and 

For ¶ Two make Four : Every Circle has a 

ſent Y Center. Propoſitions of this Kind make 

ong, what we call Knowledge. 

Er- 2. What is a doubtful Propoſiti- 

be on? 1 
alſe; ] A. That whoſe Evidence is not ſo Wann 


clear and ſtrong as to force the Aﬀent 
of the Mind, but permits us to fuſ- } 
pend our Belief at Pleaſure; as, The } 
F 4 Moon 
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Moon is inhabited: The World will be 
deftroy'd in leſs than a thouſand Years, 
Such uncertain Propoſitions are what 
we call Opinions. 

2. Does not this laſt Sort of Pro- 
Poſitions admit of a farther Diſtinction? 

A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd into 
Probable and Improbable. We call 
that a probable Opinion or Propoſi- 
tion, when the Evidence of it is great- 
er than the Evidence of the contra- 


ry: When the Evidence or Arguments Þ a 
are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we s 
call it improbable: But if the Argu- ti 
ments on both Sides appear equally F 7: 
ſtrong, we commonly call it n. th 
ful. And in general all Propoſitions} on 
are deubtful wherein we can perceive or 
no ſufficient Marks either of Truth or ſp 
Falſhood : In which Caſe the MindY th: 
ought to ſuſpend its Aſſent, till ſu- 7h: 
perior Evidence on one Side or Pa 


othe 
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other incline the Balance of the Judg- 
ment. 

2. How many Kinds of Evidence 

are there? 
A. Six, wiz. Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, In- 
gelligence, Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpira- 
tion ; on one or more of which all Pro- 
poſitions are grounded. 

Q. How do you explain theſe ſeve- 
ral Kinds of Evidence ? 

A. 1 The firſt Kind is that which 
ariſes from the Dictates of our SeNn- 
SES, on which are built ſuch Propoſi- 
tions as theſe : Graſs is green: Sugar 
is ſfaveet : Hunger is painful, &c. and 
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wt-Y theſe may be call'd ſenſible Propofeti- 

ons 0759. 2. Many Propoſitions are built 

eive on an inward ConsciousNEss, or 

h or ſpiritual Senſation of what paſſes in 

lind i the Mind; as, Long Meditation on one WW 

ſu·¶ thing is tireſome : Fear is a troubleſome il 
of 


Paſſion : I am defirous of — 
Kc. Theſe Propoſitions are not di- 


ſtinguiſh'd 
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ſinguiſh'd (that I know of) by any 
particular Name. 3. InTELLIGENCE 
relates to /e//-evident Propoſitions, or 
thoſe Principles of Truth which are 
wrought (as it were) into the very Na- 
ture and Frame of our Minds, and to 
which we neceſſarily aſſent as ſoon as 
the Terms are underſtood; as, No 
Effet is produced without a Cauſe : A 
Part is leſs than the Whole, &c. Theſe 
are call'd Axioms, Maxims, or firſt 
Principles, being the very Foundati- 
ons on which all our Reaſonings are 
built. 4. When one Truth is july 
inferred or drawn from others, this is 
the Evidence of REASONING; as 
when I ſee a Watch, I conclude, 
Some Artiſi made it; when I ſurvey 
the Heavens and the Earth, I infer 


There is a God who created them. Pro- W. 
poſitions built on this Kind of EviiagFa 
dence are call'd Concluſions, or ratimmalcay 


Truths; and the Knowledge we. thug 


acquir 
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Divine Faith; and the infallible Aſſu- 
rance ariſing from ſuch Evidence is 
call'd ſupernatural Certainty. 6. Ano- 
ther ſort of Evidence, diftin& from all 
the former, is InsrinaTion, or 2 
convincing and indubitable Impreſſion 
of any Truth made upon the Mind by 
God himſelf. Propoſitions built on 
ſuch Evidence are call'd /»ſpired Truths 
This is Divine Revelation in the firſt and 
higheſt Senſe, being the Dictates of 
the Holy Spirit i in an immediate Man- 
ner. 
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CHAP. UL 


Of the Orrosiriox and ConveRrs10% 
of Propofitions. 


W HA T5 is farther to be ob 
ſerv'd relating to Props 
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A. It is proper to take Notice, that 
the Diſtinction of Propoſitions into 
univerſal and particular is ſaid to be 
according to their Quantity; but when 
they are diſtinguiſh'd into affirma- 
tive and negative, this is ſaid to be ac- 
cording to their Quality. With reſ- 
pect to both Quantity and Quality they 
are diſtinguiſh'd into four Kinds, which 
Logicians denote by the Vowels A, 
E, I, O, thus : 


an-Y A Univerſal Affirmative. 

E Univerſal Negative. 

[ denotes a Particular Affirmative. 
_ | Particular Negative. 

Of theſe ſeveral Forms the follow. 
on ing Propoſitions are Examples: 
A All Men are mortal. 

ob E No Men are mortal. 
50% I Some en are mortal. 
: O Some Men are not mortal. 


2. Do 
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2. Do not Logicians ſpeak of the 
Oppoſition and Converſion of Propoſi- 
tions ? 

A. Yes, they have ſaid a great deal 
more than is worth repeating here; 
but it ſeems proper to explain briefly 
what they mean by oppoſite and conver- 


tible Propoſitions. 
2 What Propoſitions are ſaid to be F 1 
oppoſite ? b. 


A. When two Propoſitions have 
the ſame Subject and the ſame Pre- 
dicate, and what is denied in one is 
affirm'd in the other, either in Whole 
or in Part, they are ſaid to be te. 

2. Are there not ſeveral Species of 
this _— 

A. Yes; if the two Propoſitions are 
Oppoſite both in Quantity and Quality, 
they are call'd Contradictory; as, 


A All Men are mortal. 
O bene Men are not mar : 
_- heit 
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Theſe contradictory Propoſitions can 
never be both true, or both falſe, at 
the ſame Time. 


If two Univer/als differ in Quality, 
they are call'd Contraries ; as, 


A All Men are mortal. 
E No Men are mortal. 


be Y Theſe cannot be both true together 
but may be both falſe. r 

we Y Two Particular Propoſitions, op- 

re- Ypofite in Quality, are call'd Subcon- 

is Mfrarzes ; as, 

ole 

* I Some Men are mortal. 

* O Some Men are not mortal. 


Theſe may be both true, but cannot 
be both falſe. 

Propoſitions which differ only in 
Quantity are call'd Suba/terns ; but 
eſe are not properly oppoſite, becauſe 
te particular Propoſition is always 

| included 
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included in the univerſal one; as, 


A All Men are mortal, 
I Some Men are mortal. 


Or thus, 
E No Men are mortal. 


O Some Men are not mortal. f 


The Properties of theſe Propoſitions Ig 
are, 1. If the univerſal one be true, 5. 
the particular one will be true alſo, but 
not on the contrary. 2. If the parti- 
cular Propoſition be falſe, the univerſal 
will be ſo. too, but not the contrary. 
3. They may be ſometimes both true 
and ſometimes both falſe. y 
Q. What is meant by the Cenverſuſ wor 
of Propoſitions ? Tra! 
A. This is when the Subject angling 
Predicate of a Propoſition may changQÞan 
their Places, and yet the Truth out 
preſerv'd ; which may always bg don 


ang 
h ' 
don 
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in Univerſal Negatives and Particular 
Affrmatives ; as, 

No Virtue is Vice, 
E may be converted, 
No Vice is Virtue. 


Here we ſee the Subject of the 
former Propoſition is made the Pre- 
dicate of the latter, and the Predicate 


the Subject, yet both are equally true. 
So likewiſe, 


may be converted, 
Some Cowards are Soldiers. 


To ſay much more upon this Head 
vould be ſpending Time without any 
ral Advantage, as it would be tri- 
ing about a Form of Words, rather 


Some Soldiers are Cowards, 
I 


than diſcourſing about the Matter. 
But it may be obſerv'd, that there 
re ſome Propoſitions which may be 

G always 
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always converted with Truth, by rea- 
ſon of the Ideas or Matter whereof 
they are compoſed. This is the Caſe 
in Propoſitions whoſe Predicate is a 
true Definition of the Subject, or the 
Difference of it; or the higheſt Degree 
of any Property or Quality; or, in 
ſhort, whenever the Subject and Pre- 
dicate are exactly of the ſame Extent 
or Comprebheuſion As, A Triangle is a 
Figure compoſed of three Sides; and a Fi. 
gure compoſed of three Sides is a Triangle: 
Religion is the trueſl Wiſdom ; and, The 
trueſt Wiſdom is Religicn. Adam as 
the firſt Man; and, The frft Man wo: 
Adam. Such Propoſitions as thee 
are properly convertible, and are cal- 
led reciprocal Propoſitions. 


A P, 
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CHAP... 


Falſe Judgment. 


H you any thing more to 
add concerning Propoſitions? 
A. No; enough has been ſaid con- 
cerning Propoſitions in themſelves con- 
ſider d: But before I proceed to the 
Third Part of Logic, I ſhall endeavour 
to point out the chief Springs and Cau- 
ſes of our Miſtakes in judging of Things 
and to lay down ſome Rules to avoid 
them. Our ra/þ Judgments or Mi 
takes are call'd PrxEjupices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them ; of which 
there is a vaſt Variety attends Man- 
kind in every Age and Condition of 
Life; and they are ſo interwoven 
with each other, as well as with the 
Powers of Human Nature, that it is 
lometimes difficult to make a proper 
5 Diſtinction 


Of PrEjupiICEs, or the Springs of 
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Diſtinction between them: But for 
the Sake of Method they may be re- 


duced to the following Heads, wiz. I} i 
Prejudices arifing from Things, from | 
Words, from Ourſelves, and from other I 
Perſons. 0 
9. Which are the Prejudices ari- 1) 
fing __ TrinGs ? Ju 
A. 1. The Obſeurity of fome Trulli, © 
and be Difficulty of diſcovering them, is or 
one Source of falſe Judgments. This vi 
Sort of Prejudice, as well as moſt ITI 
others, is cured by Patience and Di- lea 
ligence i in our Enquiries, and by ſuſ- not 
pending our Judgment, till we have Me 
ſufficient Evidence of the Truth. 2. The Ye 
autfide Appearance of Things and Per- be 
foxs frequently leads us into Miſtakes. Y” 2 
WrO1 


But this Prejudice is remov'd by an 
Acquaintance with the World, and ob- 
ſerving that, Things are ſometimes 
better and ſometimes worſe than they 
outwardly appear. A grey Beard is 


not 
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not a certain Sign of Wiſdom ; and 
a rough Diamond, though worth an 
immenſe Sum, may ſeem to us of no 
Value at all. 3. 4 Miæture of diffe- 
rent Qualities in the ſame Thing is an- 
other Spring of raſh and miſtaken 
Judgment ; for we are very apt to 
judge of the whole Obje& according 
to that Quality which makes the firſt 
or the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion upon us, 
without conſidering any of the reſt; 
This Sort of Prejudice is cured by 
learning to make juſt Diſtinctions, and 
not to judge in the Lump, either of 
e Men or Things. 4. The different 
Lights in which 'a Thing is placed, and 
the different Views in which it appears 
s. Y vs, often occaſions us to form 
an Yvrong Judgments concerning it. To 
hb. Ycorrect which Prejudice we ſhould 
ies Yriew a Thing on all Sides, and com- 
cy Pare its ſeveral Appearances with one 
is Nnother, before we fully determine 
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our Opinion. 5. The caſual Aſſcia- 
tion of many of our Ideas is another 
Source of raſh Judgment and Miſtake : 
As a Child that has drank a bitter 
Potion retains a bitter Idea of the Cup 
that held it, and is not eaſily perſuad- 
ed to drink out of it again. Many 
Prejudices of this Kind we imbibe in 
our Youth, to remove which we muſt 
endeavour to ſeparate thoſe Ideas 
which have no natural and neceſſary 
Connection, but have been join'd 
together only by Fancy, Chance, or 
Cuſtom. 

2. What Prejudices ariſe from 
Worps ? 

A. 1. We are led into ſeveral Miſ. 
takes by infignificant, equi vocal, and 
ſynonymous Words; to avoid which let 
the Reader carefully obſerve what 
has been ſaid in Chap. IV. of the 
Firſt Part of this Treatiſe, and in 
Chap. V. concerning the Definition 

Names, 


| 971 
Names. 2. Words join d in Speech, and 
compoſing a Diſcourſe, are apt to lead us 
into Miſtake two Ways. On the one 
hand, when a Man writes or {peaks 
much to the Purpoſe, but has not a 
good Style- or an engaging Manner 
of Expreſſion, we frequently deſpiſe an 
excellent Diſcourſe, and overlook the 
wiſeſt and the juſteſt Sentiments. On 
the other hand, we are often charm'd 
into Error by a Man of Eloquence, 
whoſe Art conceals or obſcures the 
Truth, and places. Falſhood in a plea- 
ſing Light. To ſecure ourſelves a- 
gainſt theſe Dangers, we muſt learn 
to diſtinguiſh between Language and 
Ideas, and to judge of Things in their 
own Natures, and in their juſt Rela- 
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let tion to one another. 
hat 2. Which are the Prejudices ari- 


ſing from OugsELves ? 
A. 1. The Pregudices of Infancy 
Which are derived from the Weakneſs 
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of © our Reaſon and Incapacity to judge 
rightly of Things in our Childhood. 
Thus Boys are apt to think Learning 
an unpleaſant 'Thing, becauſe per- 
Maps they have been whipt at School; 
and to look upon thoſe as their beſt 
Friends who beg-them a Holiday, or 
ſcreen them from Correction when 
they have done amiſs. The Way to 
get rid of theſe Prejudices 1s- to re- 
examine the Opinions framed .in our 
tender Years, when our Reaſon is 
ſtrong and mature, 2. The Preju- 
dices of Senſe, or the falſe Informa- 
tions of Things we receive from our 
Senſes, are another Spring of raſh 
Judgment and Miſtake. Thus many 
eople quppoſe the Sun and Moon to 
be fat Bodies, and much about- the 
fame. Bigneſi, becauſe they appear ſo 
to the Eye; and becauſe we do not 
feel the Air preſs heavy upon us, we 
| are inclined to think it has 10 8 
uc 
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Such Prejudices as theſe remain with 
the Generality of Mankind, till they 
are cured by Learning and Philoſo- 
phy. 3. Many falſe Judgments take 
their Riſe from our Imagination, or 
the Dictates of Fancy. Some Perſons 
take for Truth whatever is ſtrongly 
impreſs'd upon the Imagination ; and 
if they fancy (for Inſtance) this or 
that particular Number more fortunate 
than the reſt, they will chuſe a Lot- 
tery-Ticket accordingly, and think 
themſelves ſure of Succeſs. To pre- 
vent ſuch Deceptions as. theſe, we 
muſt take care to bridle the Extrava- 
gancies of Fancy, to ſet that unruly 
Faculty aſide in our Enquiries after 
Truth, and to let calm Reaſon deter- 
mine our Opinions. 4. From the 
various Paſſions or Affection: of the 
Mind ariſe innumerable Prejudices. 
Love makes even Blemiſhes 3 .— 
a Beauties; Fear multiplies our Dan- 


Sers; 
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gers; Envy.repreſents our Neighbour's 
Condition better than it is; and to 
Deſpair the very leaſt Difficulty ſeems 
unſurmountable. For theſe Prejudices 
the beſt Remedy is to keep a conti- 
nual Watch over our Paſſions, and not 
to form our Judgments when the Af. 
fections are warmly engaged, but 
when the Mind is perfectly ſerene and 
compos'd. 5. The Fondneſs wwe have 
for SELF, and for Perſons and Things 
that have Relation to ourſelves, is ano- 
ther great Spring of falſe Judgments, 
The Laplander, amidſt his Ice and 
Snows, is as fond of his native Coun- 
try as he who is born amongſt the 
Gardens of Italy. Our Kindred, our 
Party, our Opinions, our very Names, ſeem 
to have ſomething peculiarly valuable 
in them, and we cannot bear that 
others ſhould think meanly of them. 
In a Word, the Prejudices of this Kind 
ſtick ſo cloſely to our N n 
J ave 
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have ſuch a pernicious Influence on 
our Underſtandings, that we cannot 
too much guard againſt them in our 
Searches 4 Truth, and in formin 
our Judgment of what is Right — 
Wrong. 6. The peculiar Tempers and 
Humours of the Mind have an Influ- 
ence upon Mens Judgments, and are 
the Occaſion of frequent Miſtakes. 
Some are ſo eaſy and credulous, as to 
believe every thing that has the leaſt 
Shadow of Evidence ; whilſt others are \ 
led by a Spirit of Contradifion to op- 
poſe every thing that is advanced ei- 
ther in Writing or Converſation. Some 
are always poſitive, others always 
doubting, and others perpetually chang- 
ing one Opinion for another. Theſe 
Tempers (and more that might be 
mention'd) are very injurious to a right 
Judgment of Things ; but may be re- 
liev'd by Patience in Study, and a di- 
ligent and honeſt Attention in the 
Search 
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Search of Truth. 7. A Dulneſi f BS 
Perception, a Defedt of Memory, a Nar- fl 
 rowneſs of Mind, and ſeveral other I ki 
Weakneſſes belonging to Human p- 
Nature, are the Cauſes of Miſtakes IF bo 
and Inconſiſtencies in Judgment; nor Fa 
can we expect to be quite free from I tic 
Errors and Imperfections in the pre- ¶ Re 
ſent Life. tau 
2. Which are the Prejudices ariſing I fan 
from oTHER PERSONs ? cur 
A. 1 The Prygudices of Education, Nour 
which we imbibe from our Nurſes, Nerve 
from unſkilful Teachers, from our Nor 


School-fellows, from Servants, or any 
other-Perſons with whom we are con- 
verſant in our vounger Years. It 1s 
then we are taught that there are 
Hobgoblins in the Dark, that the 
Screeching of an Owl preſages Death 
in a Family or Neighbourhood, that 
ſuch and ſuch Days are lucky or un- 


lucky, and a thouſand ſuch ridicuious I 
Stories, 
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Stories, which have too laſting an In- 
fluence on the weaker Part of Man- 
kind. We take our Religion from our 
parents and Tutors, and Millions are 
born, and live, and die in the ſame 
Faith, without examining any one Ar- 
ticle, or being able to give any other 
Reaſon for it, than that they were 
taught and believed ſo from their In- 
fancy. Theſe Prejudices are to be 
cured by bringing the Principles of 
our Youth to the Teſt of calm and 
ſevere Keaſon when we come to Years 
of Maturity. 2. Another ſort of 
Prejudice ariſes from the Cu/ffom or 
Faſhion of thoſe amongſt wvhom wwe live. 
Our Cookery, our Dreſs, our civil 
nd religious Forms and Practices, are 
ill regulated by Cuſtom; and what 
pears elegant, polite, and decent 
n one Country, is aukward and ridi- 
lous in another. To remove Pre- 
udices of this Kind it is of —_— 

- 
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Uſe to travel, or to read the Travels : 
of other Men and the Hiſtory of FF 1 
paſt Ages; and whenever we paſsa J 2 
udgment concerning the Nature of } R 
hings, let us remember that Truth FF p 
and Reaſon are invariable, and does 14 
not change with Faſhion or Cuſtom, | 
3. The Authority of Men is the Spring I thi 
of another Kind of Prejudices. We rea 
very often pay an unreaſonable De. I wit 
ference to the Authority of the Au. lan 
cients, and many impertinent Trifles I Do, 
are reverenced for no other Reaſon the 
but becauſe they bear the Mark of Wpeal 
Antiquity. A Writer or Preacher of Wingh 


a great Name draws a Multitude of 
— into his own Miſtakes; the 

or Man often believes as his weal- 
thy Neighbour does, and the Opinion 
of the *Squire is follow'd by half the 
Pariſh, But to remove theſe Preju 
dices let us remember, that no Man 
of whatever Rank or Character, h: 
3 an 
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any juſt Pretence to ſway the judg- 
ment of others by his own Authority; 
and that Riches, Honours, Titles, and 
KReputation, are not always accom- 
| I panied with Truth and Wiſdom. 
4 The Prejudices ariſing from the 
Manner of Propoſal are near a- kin to 
; thoſe of Authority. Some Perſons 
'e © readily believe what another dictates 
e. with a poſetive Air and a great Aſſu- 
+. Wrance : Others quickly ſwallow any 
es Doctrine when it is propoſed with all 
on che Airs of Piety, and ſolemn Ap- 
of Wpeals and Proteſtations. Some are 
of Winghted into the Belief of particular 
Doctrines, becauſe a Man of great 
Name or Character pronounces the 
eal-Fontrary Sentiments heretical and 
monf{amnable ; whilſt others are led into 
- the-rror by a /oft Addreſs, and the en- 
ref. esing Methods of Perſuafion and 
ander. The Way to avoid ſuch 
n. | Miſtakes 


an 
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Miſtakes as theſe is to diſtinguiſh well 
between the Sub/tance of any Doctrine, 
and the Manner in which it is propy/ed, 
attacked, or defended; and not to yield 
our Aſſent to any thing but the con- 
vincing Evidence of Truth. 

Having thus pointed out many of 
the numberleſs Prejudices that attend 
Mankind, and the Means by which 
they may be avoided or removed, 
I ſhall conclude this Bart of Logic 
with ſome general Directions to afliſt 


us in forming a true Judgment of If «/ 
Things. an 
the 
wh 

. V. We] 


General Directions for JVD 
| aright. 


| to direct us in forming ourit ſſ 
Fragment 
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A. Some Hints for this Purpoſe 
have been occaſionally dropt already ; 
but it will not be a needleſs Repeti- 
tion to collect them in this Place, 
exhibit at one View ſuch general 
rections as are proper to aſſiſt us in 
judging rightly, A great Number 
might be framed that wou'd contri- 
bute to this End, but the moſt uſeful 


ed, are thoſe which follow. 

gie Dix ECTION I. When ae are 
iſt N ſearching after Truth, we ſhould bring 
of our old Opinions to a freſh Ex- 


amination, enquire into the Ground of 
them, and caſt off thoſe Tudgments 
which appear to bave been form'd 
without ſufficient Evidence. This in- 
deed cannot be done all at once, and 
few People have either Time or Ca- 
pacity to take ſuch a Review of their 
opinions; but ſo far as we are able 
z out ſhould be done by ate a. Steps 

id Degrees, till 2 inciples are 


981 
reform'd, or at leaſt eftabliſh'd upon 
juſter Foundations, 

DirecT. II. We ſhould endeavour 10 
Babe clear, complete, comprehenſive ex- 
tenſive, and orderly Ideas of thoſe Ol jedi. 
upon which aue paſs any Judgment, fo far 
as we have Occaſion to judge concerning 
them, and as our imperfett Knowledge 
of Things will admit. This Direction 
is not to be ſtrictly obſerv'd in Mat. 
ters of Teſtimony, wherein it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to have clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of What is propoſed to 
our Belief, provided we have ſuffi- 
cient Evidence of the Credibility of 
the Propoſer. 

Dixkzcr. III. Compare the Idea 
of a Propoſition with the utmoſt Attention, 
and obſerve how far they agree, and 
euberein they differ. But in making 
this Compariſon between the Ideas of 
the Subject and the Predicate, = 
| | ee 


lours 
We n 


= - 
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heed that you neither add to nor di- 
miniſh them. 
Direct. IV. Search diligently and 
honeſtly for Evidence of Truth, and be 
ready to receive it on which Side ſocwer 
it appears. Take great Care that your 
Wiſhes or Inclinations do not pervert 
your Judgment. l | 
Direct. V. Suſpend your Judgment, 
and neither affirm nor deny without ſuf- 
* ficient Evidence. It is more particu- 
0 larly neceſſary to obſerve this Direc- | 
tion, when the Propoſitions to be ex- 
i | amin'd are ſupported by Education, 
or Autbority, Intereſt, or any other power- 
ful Prejudice. =" 
. Dixkcr. IV. Judge of every Pro- l 14 
* peſition by the proper Mediums or Means 
an" Ywhercby its Evidence is to be obtained, 
* That is, if we judge of Sounds, Co- 
s O Yours, or any other Objects of Senſe, 
tabeſſve mult do it by the Uſe of our Sen- 


H 2 : 


— r 
2 % "<<" On 


leas 


need 
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er: If we judge of the Nature of 
Spirits, their Powers and Perceptions, 
we muſt apply to our Conſciouſneſs of 
what paſles within our own Mind : 
If we judge of Matters done in paſt 
Ages, or in diſtant Countries, we muſt 
have Recourſe to the Teſtimony of 
others. 

Direct. VII. Ve Should have 
fome general Principles of Truth ſettled 
in our Minds, that they may always 
be ready to affift us in forming our 
Tudgments of other Things whoſe Evi- 
dence is leſs obwious, 

Dirzecr. VIII. The Degrees of our 
ent ſhould always bear an exact Pro- 
portion to the different Degrees of Ewi- 
dence. This will ſecure us from ma- 
ny Miſtakes both in Speculation and 


Practice. | 
" DixzecT, IX. Our Minds ſhould 


be always open to receive the Truth; 


Nor 


* 
% 
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nor ſhould wwe ever think ourſelves too 
wiſe to be inſtrufted, Let us part with 
the oldeſt and moſt favourite Opinions 
for the ſake of Truth, and remem- 
ber that our Knowledge i is always ca- 
pable of Improvement. 
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PART Ml. 


Of Rr Aasoninc. 


2. HAT is meant by Ra- 
| SONING, Which 1s the third 
Part of Logic ? 
A. It has been ſhewn that the #-/ 
Operation of the Mind is Pzzcee- 
T10N, whereby our Ideas are fram'd; 
and that the ſecond is JUDGMENT, 
which joins or disjoins our Ideas, and 
forms a Propoſition, We now come 
to the third Work of the Mind, call'd 
REasoninG or Argumentation, where- 
by ſeveral Propoſitions are join'd to- 
gether, to form an Argument, or Syllo- 
gi/m. 
=. CHAP. 
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CHAF. I 


Of the Nature of a SyLLoG15M, and 
the Parts of which it is compoſed. 


HAT is a Syllbogiſm ? 
2 A. It is 23 or 
Form of Reaſoning, whereby wwe infer 
ſomething that is leſs known from Truths 
awhich are more evident, Or it is an 
Argument conſiſting of three Propoſitions, 
diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, as that the 
laſt is neceſſarily inferred from the two 
former; ſo that if the firſt and ſecond 
Propoſitions be granted, the Conclu- 
ſion muſt be granted alſo. This will 
eaſily be underſtood by the following 
Example: | 


Our Creator muſt be worſhipped. 
God is our Creator. 


Therefore God muſt be worſhipped, 
RED H 4 2, What 
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©. What is to be conſider'd in the 
Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm? 

A. The Matter and the Form. 
2. What is meant by the Marrzs 
of a Syllogiſm ? 

A. The Matter is the three Propoſe. 
tions of which it is compoſed ; and 
theſe are made up of three Terms or 
Ideas. The Terms are call'd the ve. 
mote Matter, and the Propoſitions the 
immediate Matter of a Syllogiſm. 

- ©. What are the Names of the ſe- 
veral Terms ? 

A. They are call'd the Major, the 
Minor, and the Middle. The Major 
or Greater Term is the Predicate of 
the Concluſion; the Minor or Leſeer 
Term is the Subject; and theſe are 
call'd Extremes. The Middle Term 
is one choſen at pleaſure, and ſo diſ- 
poſed in two Propoſitions, as to ſhew 
the Agreement or Diſagreement be- 


tween the Major and Minor Terms 7 n 
0 


A. 22. r - 


n 
the Concluſion; and therefore the 
Middle Term is ſometimes call'd the 
Argument. 

9. What are the Names of the 
Propoſitions in a Syllogilm ? 

A. The firſt is uſually call'd the 
Major, wherein the Middle Term is 
connected with the Predicate of the 
Concluſion : The ſecond is call'd the 
Minor, (and ſometimes the 4ſumption) 
wherein the Subject of the Concluſion 
is connected with the Middle Term. 
Theſe Propoſitions have the Name of 
Premiſſes ; and the third, which is 
drawn from them, is the Conclufion. 

9. What is the Form of a Syllo- 
giſm? 

A. It is the framing and diſpoſing 
the Premiſes juſily, and from thence 
«. awing a regular Concluſion or In- 
ference, This Inference is generally 
expreſs'd by the Particle Therefore, or 
the Latin Word Ergo, (which is 2 


| J 1061 
the ſame 1. when the Ar. 
ent is form'd according to the 
ules of Art: But in common Dif. 
courſe or Writing, the Particles for, 
becauſe, &c. ſhew the Act of Reaſoning, 
or inferring one thing from another, as 
well as then; and therefore; and when 
ſuch Words are uſed, a Syllogiſm i 
expreſs'd or implied, though perhaps 
the three Propoſitions are not diſpoſed 
in a regular Form, 


— 


X. 


Of the various Kinds of SY I. L o- 
GISMS, 


| NTO how many Kinds are 
Syllogiſms diſtinguiſh'd ? 

A. They are diſtinguiſh'd into ſe- 
veral Kinds, either according to the 
Queſtion to be proved, their Natur: 

| Al 
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and Compoſition, or the Middle Term 
which is uſed to prove the Queſtion. 
2. How are they diſtinguiſh'd in 
reſpect of the Qu Es Tion to be 
rov'd ? 
A. Into Univer/al Afirmative, U- 


n niverſal Negative, Particular Affirma- 
s ive, and Particular Negative. This 
ps I is ſometimes call'd a Diviſion of Syl- 


logiſms according to the Concluſion ; 
for there may be ſo many Sorts of 
Concluſions, denoted by the Letters 
A, E, I, O, as may be ſeen in 
Chap. III. of the Second Part of this 
Treatiſe. 

2. How are Syllogiſms diſtinguiſh'd 
with reſpect to their NaTurE and 
COMPOSITION ? 

A. Into Single and Compound. A 
dingle Syllogiſm is made up of three 
| ſe Wfropoſitions: A Compound Syllogiſm 
- theYcontains more than three, and may 
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be form'd into two or more Syllo. 
giſms. 

J Are not Single Syllogiſms ſub. 
divided into ſeveral Sorts ? 

A. Yes, into Simple, Complex, and 
Conjun#ive. 

9. What is a Simple Syllogiſm ? 

A. Thoſe properly call'd Simpl: 
Syllogiſms are compoſed of three 
plain, fingle, or categorical Propoli. 
tions, wherein the Middle Term i; 
evidently join'd with one Part of the 
Queſtion in the Major Propofition, and 
with the other in the Minor, from 
whence a plain and ſingle Concluſion 
is naturally drawn. Such is the Syllo- 
giſm in the foregoing Chapter. 

2. Which are the Rules relating 
to the Formation of imple Syllo 
giſms ? | 

A. They are theſe. 1, The Mid 
ale Term muſt not be taken twice par 


ticularly, but once at leaſt 9 
= / 
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their Uſe, and therefore we ſhall brief. 
ly explain them. 

2. What is the Figure of a Syllo. 
giſm ? 

A. It is the proper Diſpoſition of 
the Middle Term with regard to the 
Extremes, or Parts of the Queſtion. 

9. What is the Mood of a Syllo- 
giſm ? 

A. It is proper Diſpoſition of the 
Propoſitions according to their Quan. 
tity and Quality, that is, their wniver- 
ſal or particular Affirmation or Nega- 
tion. The ſeveral Moods of Syllo- 
giſms have certain artificial Names 
given them by Logicians, wherein the 

onſonants are neglected, and only 
the Vowels A, E, I, O, regarded, 
which denote the Quantity and Qua- 
Tity of the Propoſitions. 

2. How many Figures are there ? 

A. There are uſually reckon'd hee, 


though ſome add a fourth. 
- 9, Hoy 
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9. How is the Middle Term diſ- 
poſed of in theſe Figures ? 

A. In the t Figure the Middle 
Term is the Subject of the Major 
Propoſition, and the Predicate of the 
Minor. In the /econd the Middle 
Term is the Predicate of both the Pre- 
miſſes. In the third it is the Subject 
of both the Premiſſes. 

9. How many Moods does the frft 
Figure contain ? 

A. Four, whoſe Names are Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Darii, and Feria; of 
which the following are Examples : 


BAR - Every wicked Man is miſe- 
ſerable. 5 

Ba- All Tyrants are wicked 
M. 


en. 
RA, Therefore all Tyrants are 
miſerable. 
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They who neglect their Duty 


are not wiſe. 
Idle Boys neglef their 
Duty. 
. Therefore idle Boys are not 


Wiſe, 
Da- They who pleaſe God are 


| happy. 
RI. Some poor Men pleaſe God. 
I. Therefore ſome poor Men 
| are happy. 


Fe- Diſobedient Children are 
not Bleſſmgs. 
m- Some Children are diſobe- 
ig S dient. 
_  o. Therefore ſome Children art 
not Bleſſings. 


Nl; 9. How many Moods are there in 
= Bs frond Figure? © 
| | A, Four, 


2 
: 
1 N - 
= 
\ My * k. 
4 ates 
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A. Four, the Names whereof are 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, and Baraco 
of which take theſe Examples, 


CE- No har . to be be- 
liev'd. 

sa- Ever good Chriſtian is fit 
to be believ'd. 

RE, Therefore no good Chriflias 


is a Liar. 

Ca- All pious Men deſerve E- 
eem. 

MEs- No Robbers deſerve E- 


eem. 
TRES. Therefore no Robbers are pi- 
ous Men. 


Fe- No Sin is excuſable. 
STI- Some Faults are excuſable. 
NO. Therefore ſome Faults are 


not Sins, 


3 Ba- 


rational. 
RO- Some Doctrines are not ra- 
| tional. 
CO, Therefore ſome Dodrine 
| are no Part of Religion. 


2. How many Moods are there in 

the third Figure ? 
4 - A. Six, the Names of which are 
| Y Derapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bo. 
_ car, Feriſan. Examples of each 


1 
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| Ba- Every Part of Religion i; 

| 

8 


[ | follow. 

i Da- Al! good Chriſtians ſhall le 

_ - ſaved. 

i RAP- All good Chriflians hart 
| finned, 


11. Therefore ſome who bart 


ſinned ſhall be ſaved. 


Fe- 
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F- No Hypocrites are pleaſing 
to God, 

LaP- All Hypocrites appear to be 
religious. A 

TON. Therefore ſome who appear 


to be religious are not plea- 
ſing to God. 


Some Men are honourable. 


e sa- All Men have their Imper- © 

» fectiont. 

h Mis. Therefore ſome wwho have 
Imperfections are honour- 
able. 

be I 

All virtuous Men are hap- * 

ane . 

Ti- Some virtuous Men are Beg- 
ant 


gars. 
31. Therefore ſome Beggars are 
happy. 


12 Bo- 


| muſt alſo be univerſal ; and one of the 
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-- Bo- Some Wars are not 10 be 
avoided. 
cak- All Wars produce Blood. 

ſped, 
po. Therefore ſome Blnadjped i; 


not to be avoided, 


Fe- No Afflictions are pleaſant. 
RI- Come Afﬀiictions are good for 

= 15. 
SON. Therefore ſome Things that 
| are good for us are nt 


pleaſant, 


2. What are the ſpecial Rules of 
thele Figures ? 

A. In the fff, the Major Propoſi- 
tion muſt always be univerſal, and 
the Minor affirmative ; but it admits 
of all Sorts of Concluſions, whether 
univerſal or particular, affirmative or 
negative.—In the ſecond, the Major 


Pre- 
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miſſes, with the Concluſion, always 
negative.—In the 7hird, the Minor 
muſt be affirmative, and the Conclu. 
ſion always particular. 

2. How is the Middle Term placed 
in the fourth Figure ? 

A. It is the Predicate in the M 
jor Propoſition, and the Subject in the 
Minor ; but this is ſuch an indire& 
Way of drawing a Concluſion, that it 
may be look'd upon as uſeleſs, and is 
not worth explaining by Examples. 

2. What is a Complex Syllogiſm? 

A. Thoſe Syllogiſms are call'd 
Complex, wherein the Middle Term is 
not connected with the whole Predi- 
cate, or the whole Subject, in two di- 
ſin Propoſitions, but is intermix d 
and compared with them by Parts, or 
in a confuſed Manner, and in diffe- 
rent Forms of Speech. For Ex- 
ample ; | 


I 3 
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The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 

Some Indians worſhip the Devil. 

Therefore ſome Indians worſhip a 
wicked Spirit. 


In this Syllogiſm the Predicate of 
the Concluſion is worſhip a wicked 
Spirit : Part of which is join'd with 
the Middle Term Devil in the Ma- 
Jor Propoſition, and the other Part in 

the Minor. This reduced to a ſim- 
k Syllogiſm, in the Mood Darii ſtands 


The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 

What ſome Indians worſhip is the 
Devil. | 

Therefore what ſome Indians wwor- 
ſhip is a wicked Spirit. 


But the concluſive Force of this Syl- 
logiſm was evident enough without 


ſuch Reduction: And the ſame - 


Dd Of a a oo 1 


= 
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be ſaid of a vaſt Number of other 
Arguments uſed in the Writings of 
learned Men, as well as in common 
Converſation, it often appearing plain- 


ly that the Inference is juſt and true, 2 


though the Form of the Syllogiſm is 
irregular and confuſed. 

2, What is a Conjunctive Syllo- 
giſm ? | 
A. It is one whoſe Major Propo- 
fition has diſtinct Parts, which are 
join'd by a Conjunction, or ſome ſuch 
Particle of Speech. Theſe Syllogiſms 
are of various Kinds, but the chief of 
them are four, wiz. the Conditional, 
the D:igun#ive, the Relative and the 


Connexive ; which the following Ex- 9 


amples will explain. 3 
i. A Conditional or Hypothetical 
Syllogiſm is that whoſe Major or 
Minor, or both, are conditional Pro 
poſitions ; as, | 


I 4 if 
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F there be a God, the World it 
govern'd by Providence. 
But there is a God. 
Therefore the World is gowern d 
by Providence, 


Here the Antecedent is aſſerted in the 

Minor, that the Conſequent may be 

aſſerted in the Concluſion ; which is 

call'd arguing from the Poſition of the 

Antecedent to the Poſition of the Conſe- 
quent.-—— Again: 


If the Sun ſhines, it is Day. 
But it is not Day. 
Therefore the Sun does not ſhine. 


Here the Conſequent is contradicted 

n che Minor Propoſition, that the 
Antecedent may be contradicted in 

the Concluſion; which is call'd argu- 

ing em the removing of the Conſequent 

_ 7 he removing of the Antecedent. F 
1 2. 
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2. A Digun#ive Syllogiſm is when 

the Major Propoſition is disjunctive, 

being connected by the Particles or, 

either, Kc. as in the following In- 
ſtances: 4 ; 


We either dire to be happy or mi- 
ſerable. 

$ But wwe do not defire to be miſerg- 

e ble. 

- Therefore aue defire to be happy. 


* 


This Kind of Syllogiſm may have 
many Parts or Members; as, 


It is either Spring, Summer, Au- 


tumn, or Winter, 


ed But it is neither Spring, Summer, 
he nor Autumn. | 
in Therefore it is Winter, 


3. A Relative Syllogiſm is when 
ae Major Propoſition is relative; as, 
Where 
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Where the Treaſure is, there is the 
Heart. 
But a Miſer's Treaſure is in hi 
Bags. 
Therefore his Heart is there alſo. 
or, A Saint's Treaſure is in Heaven: 
Therefore his Heart is in Heaven 
alſo. 


To this Head may be referr'd thoſe 

Syllogiſms that relate to Proportion ; 

as 

1 Three are to Six, fo are Four 
to Eight. 


But three make the Half of Six. $; 
Therefore Four make the Half of 

Eight. fo 

4. A Connexive Syllogiſm has ge. cht 

nerally the Parts of the Major join d r 

together by a Copulative, and is by W wh 

ſome call'd a Copulative Syllogiſm; ¶ the 


No 
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No Man can ſerve God and Mam- 
mon. 
But the covetous Man ſerves Mam- 
mon. 
Therefore he cannot ſerve God, 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves God : 
Therefore he cannot ſerve . Mam- 


N. B. In all Kinds of Conjunctive 
Syllogiſms great Care ſhould be taken 
that the Major Propoſition be true; 


ur for upon that depends the whole Force 
of the Argument. — Thus much for 

Single Syllogiſms. 

"of Q. Which are properly call'd Com- 
pound Syllogiſms ? 

A. Thoſe which contain more than 
ge. three Propoſitions, being made up of 
nd two or more Single Syllogiſms, into 
by which they may be reſolved. Of 
im; theſe there are ſeveral Kinds, the 


chief 


. 
chief whereof are the Epichirema, Di- 
lemma, Profyllogiſm, and Sorites, 

DQ. What is an Epichirema ? 
A. A Syllogiſm which proves the 
Major or Minor, or both, before it 
draws the Concluſion ; as, 


Sickneſs may be good for us ; for 
it ſhews us our Frailty, weans 
us from worldly Enjoyments, 
and makes us think of dying. 
But we are uneaſy under Sickneſs ; 
which we manifeſt by Com- 
plaints, Groanings, Oc. 
Therefore we are ſometimes uneaſy 
under that which is good for us. 


D. What is a Dilemma? 

A. Itis a Sort of Argument where- 
in the Whole is diyided into all its 
Parts or Members, and then ſome- 
thing is inferr'd concerning each Part, 
which is finally inferr'd —— 

. 8 


a 
| 
| 
1 
\ 
\ 
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the Whole. This Kind of Syllogiſm 
- hag contrived, that let your Adver- 
ry take which Side of the Queſtion 
«mw the Concluſion turns to his 
3 advantage. For Example: 


In Heaven we Hall eitber have 
Defires or not. 

If we have no » Defires, then awe 
Hall have full Satisfaction: 4 
abe have Deſires, they will 
ſatisfied as faſt as they ariſe. 


Therefore in Heaven we 


compleatly ſatisfied. 


A Dilemma may be faulty three 
Ways: Firſt, when the Parts or Mem- 
bers of the Diviſion in the Major are 
not fully enumerated ; /econdly, when 
what is aſſerted in the Minor concern- 
ng each Part 1s not true ; thirdly, 

n the Argument may be retorted 
with equal Force upon him who uſes 
it. 
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it. This laſt was the Fault of the 
celebrated Dilemma of Protagoras, | 
57 he made uſe of on the follow- 
Occaſion, Protagoras taught Eu- | 
vi lus the Art of Pleading, in Conſi- 
+ deration of a Sum of Money, which 
” Euathlus promiſed to pay him the t 
& firſt Day that he gain'd any Cauſe in ( 
Court. After a Time Protagoras goes 
_ to Law with Euathlus for the Money, | 
| and argues in this Manner: Either 1 
| 3 ain the Cauſe, or you will gain 
142 } I gain the Cauſe, you muſt pay 
me «che? to the Sentence of the 
Judge: If you gain it, you muſt pay me 


according to the Covenant between us. 
| Therefore whether the Cauſe goes for 
„er againſt me, you muſt pay me the 
1 Money. But Euathlus thus retorted 
che Dilemma upon his Maſter. Either 
| 1 fall gain the Cauſe, or hſe it. If 

J gain it, nothing will be due to you 

according ta the Sentence ; If 1 boſe it, I. 
. nothing 


— 


| 
| 
ö 
8 
i 
4 
e 
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nothing will be due to you according ts 
our Covenant. Therefore, let the Cauſe 
go which Way it will, I ſhall pay you 
nothing. 

A. What is a Profyllogi/m ? 

A. It is an Argument compoſed of 
two Syllogiſms, ſo connected, that the 
Concluſion of the former is the Major 
or Minor of the latter; as, F 


Blood cannot think : 

But the Soul of Man thinks : 

Therefore the Soul of Man is not 
Blood. 

But the Soul of a Brute is his 
Blood. 

Therefore the Soul of a Man it 
different from the Soul of a 
Brute. 


2. What is a Sorites? 
A. It is an Argument wherein ſe- 


veral Middle Terms are ſucceſſively 
con- 
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connected in ſeveral Propoſitions, till 
the laſt Propoſition conneQts its Pre- 
dicate with the Subject of the firſt. 


—Such was the merry Argument of 


Themiſtocles, to prove that his little 
Son, under ten Years of Age, go- 
vern'd the whole World: My Son go- 


wverns his Mother ; his Mother me ; I 


the Athenians ; the Athenians the reſt 
of Greece ; Greece commands Europe ; 


Europe the whole World : Therefore 


| m Son governs the whole World. 


In this Place it may not be impro- 
per to add a Syllogiſm call'd In- 
duftion, wherein from ſeveral parti- 
cular Propoſitions a general one 1s in- 


ferr'd ; as, 


Purgatory cannot be proved from 
the Goſpels ; 
”_ from the Acts of the Apo- 
es ; 
Nor from the Epiſtles ; 


A XIE 
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Nor from the Book of Revelations : 
Therefore it cannot be proved from 

the New Teſtament. 

Theſe Kinds of Syllogiſms, which 
have more than three Propoſitions, 
may be call'd redundant ; but there is 
a defeive or imperfect Kind, call'd an 
Enthymen, which is the moſt common 
Sort of Argument both in Writing and 
»Converſation. 

2. What is an Enthymen ? 

® A. An Argument conſiſting only of 

two Propoſitions, wiz. the Concliſi ron, ® 

and one of the Premiſes, the other be- 
ing ſuppreſs'd, as being ſufficiently 
clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied 
by the Underſtandings of Mankind; as, 
True Religion is accompanied with 
good Morals : 
Therefore a Knave is not truly re- 
ligious. 

9. How are Syllogiſms diſtinguiſh'd 

with reſpe& to the MioprE Term ? 
K A. Syl- 
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A. Syllogiſms, or Arguments, (for 
ſo they are properly call'd as we 
now conſider them) are ſaid to be Gram- 
matical, Phyſical, Moral, Theological, 


&c. according to the Art, Science, 
or Subject from whence we borrow 
the Middle Term, or Topic, which we 
make uſe of in the Proof of any Pro- 
poſition. For Inſtance : If we en- 
deavour to prove from the Principles 
of Reaſon, and Equity, that wo Man 
ſhould fleal his Neighbouur's Goods, the 


Argument is Moral; but if we prove 


the ſame Thing from Scripture, then 
it is a Theological Argument, 

A. Is this the only Diſtinction of Ar- 
guments with regard to the Midd/eTerm? 

A. No; in this reſpect they are 
diſtinguiſh'd into Certain and Probable, 
Artificial and lartificial, Direct and 
Þndireft. 

9. What is the Difference between 
a probable and a certain Argument? 
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A. If I infer that Thomas will bring 
himſelf to the Gallows, becauſe he 
commits frequent Robberies on the 
Highway, this is a probable Argument, 


, not a certain one, for it is poſſible he 
may die a natural Death, 
, 2. Have certain Arguments any 
4 other Name ? 
” A. Yes, they are uſually call'd De- 
2 monſirations, becauſe their Concluſions 
- are founded on clear and undeniable 
Principles ; and they are generally di- 
ve vided into two Sorts : (1.) Demon- 
en ſtrations 2 priori, whereby an Ef 
5 is proved from a Cauſe; as, I prove 
f 7 the & criptures to be true, becauſe they 
vVere dickated by the Spirit of God, who 
TH cannot lye, (2.) Demonſtrations a poſ- 
| 4 teriori, whereby a Cauſe is proved from 
_ an Effect; as, when I view a Watch, 
or other curious Machine, I conclude 
* it was made by ſome Artificer. 
\ N. 3. Though theſe are peculiarly 


K 2 call'd 
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call'd Demonſtrations, yet the Name 
is frequently given to any ſtrong and 
convincing Argument. 
2, What is an artificial Argument? 
A. That which 1s taken from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of Things; 
and ſuch an Argument, if ſtrong, pro- 
- duces a natural Ce: tainty. 
9. What is an inartificial Argu- 
ment ? 
A. That which is founded on the 
Teſtimony of another: And Human 
"Teſtimony, if ſtrong, produces a no- 
ral Certainty ; but Divine Teſtimony 
produces a ſupernatural Certainty, which 
is of the higheſt Kind. 
Q. What is a dire# Argument? 
A. That wherein the Middle Term 
proves the Queſtion itſelf, and infers 
the Propoſition which was the Matter 
of Enquiry. 
2. What is an indired} Argument? 
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A. An Argument is ſaid to be in- 
direct or oblique, when the Truth of 
the Thing enquired after is made ap- 
pear by proving or refuting ſome 
other Propoſition. Indirect Argu- 
ments are of ſeveral Kinds, wiz. (1.) 
When any Propofition is proved to 
be true by ſhewing the Falſity, Im- 
probability, or Impoſſibility of ſome 
contradictory Propoſition ; and when 
it is ſhewn, that if the original Propo- 
ſition be ſuppoſed falſe, or denied, 
ſome great Abſurdity will follow. 
This Logicians call a Proof per im- 
polſibile, or a Reductio ad abjurdum. 
(2.) When ſome Propoſition is proved 
to be true that is 4% probable, and 
thence it is inferr'd that the original 
Propoſition is true becauſe it is more 


probable. This is call'd an Argument 


ex magis probabili ad minus. (3.) When 
we prove the Truth of any Propoſi- 
tion, upon which our Adverſary had 

| K 3 be- 
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before agreed to give up the Queſtion. 
This is call'd an Argument ex conce/s. 

Q. Are there any other Arguments 
which derive their Diſtinction from 
the Middle Term ? 

A. Yes, ſeveral ; whoſe Latin Names 
it may be proper to mention and ex- 
plain, as they are frequently made 
uſe of by Engliſb Authors. (1.) An 
Argument founded on the profeſs'd 
Principles or Opinions of the Perſon 
with whom we argue is call'd Argu- 
mentum ad Hominem, an Addreſs to 
our Principles or Profeſſion. (2.) An 
Argument drawn from the Nature or 
Exiſtence of Things, and addreſs'd 
to the Reaſon of Mankind, is call'd 
Argumentum ad Judicium, an Addreſs 
to our Judgment. (3.) If it be built 
on ſome convincing Teſtimony, it is 
term'd Argumentum ad Fidem, an Ad- 
dreſs to our Fazth. (4.) If an Argu- 
ment 
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ment be weak in itſelf, and yet an 
Adverſary is not able to confute or 
anſwer it, this is call'd Argumentum 
ad Ignorantiam, an Addreſs to our [g- 
norance. (5.) An Argument ſuited to 
engage the Inclinations and Paſſions, 
rather than to convince the Judgment, 
is call'd Argumentum ad Paſſiones, an 
Addreſs to our Paſſions. (6.) When 
an Argument 1s drawn from the Sen- 
timents of ſome great or learned Man, 
whoſe Authority we revere, and are 
afraid or aſham'd to oppoſe, it is term'd 


Argumentum ad Verecundiam, an Ad- 


dreſs to our Modeſty, 

2. Have you any other Diſtinction 
of Arguments to mention ? 

A. Only one, which ariſes from the 
Premiſſes, according to which an Ar. 
gument is either Uniform or Mix d. 
If both the Premiſſes are derived 


from the ſame Source of Knowledge, . 


whether Senſe, Reaſon, or any other, 
K 4 
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an Argument is call'd uniform ; but 
if the Premiſſes are derived from dif- 
ferent Springs of Knowledge, it is 
call'd a mix'd Argument. 

Having thus given an Account of 
the chief Kinds of ur. or Ar- 


guments made uſe of in juſt Reaſon- 
ing, I now proceed to thoſe call'd 
Sophiſms or Fallacies, which appear 
to be true, but are really falſe at 
Bottom, and are invented with a De- 
ſign to embarraſs and deceive, 


— ——— 


— 


r. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of Sopnisms, 
and the Method of ſolving them, 


SA is a Sophiſom ? 
A. An Argument which 


garries with it the Face or Appearance 
of 


r 
it 


CC 


O& 
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of Truth, and yet leads us into Miſ- 
take. 

2. How many Kinds of Sophiſms 
are there ? 

A. They are very numerous, but 
may all be reduced to ſome of the fol- 
lowing Heads : 

1. The firſt Sort is call'd by Lo- 
gicians Ignoratio Elenchi, or a Miſtake 
of the Pueſtion ; that is, when ſome- 
thing is proved which is neither ne- 
ceſſarily connected nor inconſiſtent 
with the Thing enquired after, For 
Inſtance, if the Queſtion were pro- 
poſed, Whether it be hurtful to drink 
Wine to Exceſs ; a Sophiſt might en- 
deavour to prove it not hurtful, by 
arguing that Wine helps Degeſtion, 
raiſes a Man's Spirits, gives him Cou- 
rage, makes him flrong, active, and 
capable of enduring Hardſhips and Fa- 
ztigue : But though all this be granted, 
it is eaſy to ſhew, that the exceſſive 


- 
- 
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Drinking of Wine may be ve pre- 
judicial to him that drinks it, by bring- 
ing on Poverty, Diſeaſes, and Death 
itſelf, as well as endangering his Hap- 
pineſs in the World to come.—lIt is 
a Fallacy of the ſame Kind, when a 
Diſputant, finding his Adverſary too 
hard for him, artfully turns the Diſ- 
courſe to ſome other Point which he 
can prove, (and which indeed his Op- 
ponent never denied) and then triumphs 
as if he had gain'd a conſiderable Ad- 
vantage. | 

2. Another Kind of Sophiſm is 
call'd Petitio Principii, a Begging the 
Dueſtion, or a Suppoſition of what is not 
granted ; that is, when we endea- 
vour to prove any Propoſition by ſome- 
thing equally uncertain and diſpu- 
ted. Thus a Papiſt pretends to prove 
his Religion the beſt, becauſe it is 
derived from Chriſt end his Apoſtles, 
and agrees with the Doctrine of the 
| Fathers, 
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Fathers, and of” the Chriſtian Church Wi 
throughout all Ages : Whereas theſe 
are conteſted Points, and what Pro- 
teſtants will by no means grant. 
3. A Fallacy of the ſame Nature 
with that laſt mention'd is the Circle; 
which is, when one of the Premiſſes 
of a Syllogiſm is queſtion'd, and we 
attempt to prove it by the Conclu- 
fion ; or when in a Train of Syllo- 
giſms we prove the laſt by the Con- 
cluſion of the firſt. Thus the Papiſts 
pretend to prove the Scriptures to be 
true by the Authority of their Church, 
and then to ſhew the Authority of their 
Church from the Scriptures. 
4. There is another Kind of So- 
phiſm call'd on Cauſa pro Cauſa, or 
the aſſigning a falſe Cauſe, Scarce 
any thing is more common than this 
Sort of Fallacy. Afrology, or the 
Telling of Fortunes by the various Po- 
ſitions of the Stars and Planets, , is 
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built upon it : And it is a Sophiſm of 
this Kind, when Comets, Eclipſes, 
Northern Lights, or ſuch-like Phz- 
nomena, are ſuppoſed to foretel the 
Fate of Kings and Kingdoms, Wars, 
Famine, and other national Calami- 
ties. In the ſame fallacious Manner 
weak People are apt to judge of ac- 
cidental Events : If a Man ſteals a 
Horſe, and a Twelvemonth after- 
wards rides a hunting, is thrown off, 
and has a Leg or an Arm broke, it 
is preſently imputed to the Divine 
Vengeance on im for the Theft he 
had committed. 

5. The next Sophiſm, which is a- 
kin to the former, and very frequent, 
is call'd Fallacia Accidentis, wherein, 
from ſomething merely accidental to 
any Subject, we judge of its Nature 
and ęſſential Properties. Thus, be- 
cauſe a Neighbour, when over-heated 
with Exerciſe, receiv d Injury by 

.- drink- 


* 
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drinking too large a Quantity of cold 
Water, we are apt to condemn it as 
abſolutely unwholſome upon all Oc- 
caſions. So Vine has been pronoun- 
ced an evil Thing, and the Uſe of 
it forbidden, becauſe it has been the 
accidental Cauſe of Quarrels and 
Bloodſhed. 

6. Another Sophiſm of the ſame 
Nature is when we argue from that 
which is true in particular Circum- 


flances, to prove the ſame thing true 


abſolutely and fimply, without any Cir- 
cumſtances being conſider d; as if we 
ſhould ſay, What we buy of the But- 
cher awe eat for Dinner: But we 

raw Meat of the Butcher : 'Therefore 
abe eat raw Meat for Dinner.-—The 
Reverſe of this Sophiſm is arguing 
from what is imply and ab/olutely true, 
to prove the ſame true in all parti- 
cular Circumſtances ; as if I ſhould 
wreſt a Sword out of the Hand of an 


nemy 
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Enemy going to ſtab me, and he 


| ſhould argue that I ought to give it him 


again, becauſe no Man ſhould "withhold 
another's Property. 

7. We now come to the Sophiſms 
of Compoſition and Diviſion, which are 
the Reverſe of each other. When 
an Inference is drawn from Ideas in 
a compound Senſe, which 1s only true 
In a divided one, this is a Sophiſm of 
Compoſition ; as if a Man ſhould argue 
thus: Two and three are even and odd : 
ive are two and three: Therefore 
de are even and odd, On the con- 
trary, to infer a thing concerning I- 
deas in a divided Senſe which is only 
true in a compound one, is a Sophiſm 
of Diviſion ; as if I ſhould ſay, Five 
is one Number: Two and three are five: 
Therefore two and three are one Num- 
Ber. — A Sophiſm of the ſame Kind 
is ſometimes committed by not rightly 


anc 


diſtinguiſhing between the co/leftivr] © 


nor, 
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and diſtributive Senſe of the Word Al; 
or by making Al or No refer to Spe- 
cies in one Propoſition, and Indivi- 
duals in another. 

8. The Sophiſms ariſing from the 
Ambiguity of Words are more nume- 
rous than thoſe of any other Kind; 
and indeed ſeveral of the Fallacies al- 
ready  mention'd might be compre- 
was in this Claſs, If we make 
uſe of Words or Phraſes plainly equi- 
vocal, it is a Sophiſm of Equivocation'; 
as if any one ſhould argue thus: 4 
Church is a Building of Stone : But a 
religious Aſſembly is a Church: There- 
fore a religious Aſſembly is a Building 
of Stone, Here every one ſees, that 
the Word Church bears a very dif- 
ferent Signification in the Major Pro- 
poſition from what it does in the Mi- 
and therefore the Syllogiſm 
proves nothing at all, But we need 


not enlarge upon this Head, fince 
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there is little Danger of being im- 
poſed upon by ſuch groſs Equivoca- 
tions, which a Perſon of common 
Senſe diſcovers as ſoon as they are 
propoſed, though perhaps he cannot 
ſhew the Fault of the Syllogiſm by 
the Rules of Logic. 


A. But is there no general Teſt of - 
true Syllogiſms, and a Method of it 
ſolving all ſophiſtical Arguments ? 0h 

A. Ves, there are two general Me- ch 
thods of reducing all Syllogiſms to a hh 
Teſt of their Truth or Falſhood. 

2, Which are they ? 7 

A. The firſt is this: I» a juft Syl-Þ BU. 
hogiſm one of the Premiſſes muſt con- 7 
tain the Concluſion, and the other muſt * 
feau the Concluſion to be fo contain d. * 
This will appear by conſidering the jp 
following Example: WWheſoever bri-o U 
ales his Paſſions is wiſe : But à wirtu- * 4 
ous Man bridles his Paſſions : Therefore — 


@ virtuous Man is wiſe, Here it i- 
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plain that the Major Propoſition contains 
the Concluſion, becauſe under the ge- 


Paſſions, the virtuous Man is undoubt- 
edly included. 'This is ſhewn or de- 
clared in the Minor Propoſition ; and 
thence the Concluſion is evidently de- 
duced, that a wirtuous Man is wiſe, 
N. B. It is not always neceſſary that 
the Major Propoſition ſhould contain 
the Concluſion ; in ſome Syllogiſms 
the Minor contains it, and the Major 
ſhews it. 

The ſecond general Teft of Syllo- 
P giſms is this: As the Terms in a Syllo- 
0 giſm are uſually repeated twice, fo they 

muſt be taken preciſely in the ſame 
= Senſe in both Places. It is generally 
he ſome Difference in the Senſe of one 
barn of the Terms in the two Parts of a 
”*"Syllogiſm that renders it. unconcluſive 
and fallacious, as appears by conſi- 
fore dering the — Sophiſms. (1.) 


. t i | 
* Nothing 


neral Character of one who bridles his | 
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Nothing is better than Heaven: But a 
Penny is better than nothing : There- 
fore a Penny is better than Heaven. 
This Sophiſm is evidently founded on 
the different Signification of the Term 
Nething, it being uſcd in a pofitive 
See in the firſt Propoſition, but in a 
quite oppoſite or negative Senſe in the 
ſecond. (2.) I is à Sin to kill a Man: 
But 4 Murderer is a Man : Therefore 
it is a Sin to hill a Murderer. Here 
the Sophiſm lies in the different Senſes 
of the Word 4i//; it being uſed in 
the firſt Propoſition to ſignify Ailling 
2rjuſily, or wwithout a Law ; and be- 
ing taken abſolutely in the Concluſion 
for putting a Man to Death in general. 

Thus much for the various Kinds 
of Sophiſms.— I ſhall conclude this 
Part of Logic with ſome general Rules 


ept 


to aſſiſt our reaſoning Powwers in their br 2 


Enquiry after I ruth, 


ab 
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CHAP. IV. 


General Rules to direct our REASONING. 


Weg are the beſt Rules to 


N 
5 direct us how to reaſon well ? 
g A. The Directions given in the 
a preceding Part of Logic to form our 
e Judgments aright will alſo be of Ser- 
vice to direct our Reaſoning; but we 
re may draw ſome farther Aſſiſtance in 
re this Reſpect from a careful Obſerva- 
es tion of the following Rules. 
in ] Rur I. Ve ſhould accuſtom - our- 
ng elves, even in our younger Tears, to 
de- clear and diflintt Ideas, to evident Pro- 
ion ¶peſitions, and to flirong and convincing 
Arguments. A Habit of conceiving 
nds fclearly, and reaſoning ſtrongly, is not 
this ſto be attain'd by a Set of logical Pre- 
ales cepts, a Happineſs of Conſtitution, 
heir pr a Brightneſs of Genius: Such a 
abit muſt be form'd and eſtabliſh'd 
A Pþy Cuſtom and Practice, which there- 
L 2 fore 
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fore we ſhould begin in the early Part 
of our Life, 

RuLE II. Endeavour to enlarge your 
eneral Acquaintance with Things, in 
order to furniſh yourſelf with Plenty of 
Topics, or Middle Terms, to make uſe of 
in your Syllogiſms ; and diligently ſearch 
into and conſider the Nature, Properties, 
Circumſtances and Relations of the parti- 


cular Subject about which you are argu- 

ing or judging. The moſt extenſive 
Survey potlible of our whole Subject t 

is the beſt Security againſt Inconſiſten- F tc 
cies; for it is arguing upon a partial II 

View of Things that leads us into fre- b. 
guent Miſtakes and Abſurdities. 

Rule HI. While you are arguing n. 
#þon any Subject, be ſure to keep the pre- ar 
ciſe Point of the Queſtion always i in View; gre 
and neither add to it, nor omit any Part — b 

u 


of it. By thus keeping to the ſimple 
Matter of Enquiry, you will be ſecured 
from impertinent Anſwers and raſh 


Rui 


| greateſt Evidence. Remember that it 
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Rur IV. Having well confider'd 
what is unknown in the Queſtion, then 
confider how much you know of it alrea- 
dy, or of the Ideas aud Terms whereof 
it 1s compoſed. By comparing the known - Wl 
and unknown Parts of a Queſtion to- 
gether, we find what Connection they | 
have with each other; and the Ideas f 
by which they are connected will fur- l 
mſh us with Arguments: But when MN 
we make this Compariſon, we muſt i 
take care not to be too haſty in de- i 
termining, eſpecially in Matters of 
Importance, left our Concluſion ſhould g 
be Fancy, inſtead of real Truth. 1 
Rule V. Ii chuſing our Argu- 
ments, cue ſhould always take ſuch as 
are ſureſt, and carry with them the 


15 the Weight of Arguments, not their 
Number, which is chiefly to be re- 
garded, eſpecially when the Thing to 

| L 3 be 
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be proved admits of natural Certainty 
and Demonſtration : But in Caſes where 
we cannot go beyond Probability or 
moral Certainty, the Number of Ar- 
_ increaſes the Degree of Pro- 

ability, and gives us a greater Aſ- 
ſurance of the Truth of what is pro 
poſed. 

RuLe VI. If wwe are to prove any 
Concluſion we have made, wwe ſhould do 
it (as far as poſſible) by Pxopoſitions that 
are ſlill more plain and certain, at leaſt 
more known and intelligible to the Perſon 
ewhom wwe are endegvouring to convince. 
The Reaſon of this is evident ; for 
every one ſces the Folly of attempting 
to explain one Obſcurity by another, 
or to confirm what is doubtful by ſome- 
thing equally or more uncertain. 

Rurs VII. Let your Arguments 
tend to enlighten the Underſlanding, as 


awell as to captivate the Judgment. 
That 
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That is, let them not only force the 
Aſſent, but alſo illuſtrate the Point in 
Queſtion, ſo as to make it better un- 
derſtood. 

RUE VIII. Take care to diſtin- 
guiſh between au Explicatica and an Ar- 
gument, Betaveen à mere Lllaſiration and 
a ſolid Proof. Proper Similes and Al- 
luſimms are often uſeful in explaining 
and giving Light to a Subject, but we 
ſhould not miſtake them tor concluſive 
Arguments = 

Rute IX. Ir all our Reaſonings 
let us purſue Truth with Sincerity, and 


follow it whereſcever it lcads us. In 


our Search after true Knowledge we 
ſhould not be diverted or influenced by 
any Paſſion or Prejudice ; nor ſhould 
we determine on either Side of a 
Queſtion, till we have well weigh'd 
the Arguments and Objections on 


both. 
L 4 PART 
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Of Dis ros friox, or METHOD. 


2. HAT is meant by Dis ros!i- 
rio, the Fourth Part of 
Logic ? 

A. Disrostriov, or the Art of 
MeTHop, is the Ranging à Variety 
of Thoughts on any Subject in ſuch an 
Order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt 
Knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, 
and to explain it to others in the beſt 
Manner. Or, it is the Diſpeſing our 
= Thoughts in fuch Order as to be moſt 
| eafily conceiv'd and remember d by our- 
= /c/ves and others. 

2. What Inconveniencies ariſe from 
the Want of Methgd ? 
A. With- 
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A. Without it, Confuſion, Dark- 
neſs, and Miſtake will unavoidably 
attend our Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 


CAP, I. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of ME THob. 
E. OW many Kinds of Method 

are there ? 

A. Method is diſtinguiſh'd into 
two general Kinds, viz. Natural and 
Arbitrary. 

Q. What is Natural Method? 

A. It is that which obſerves the 
Order of Nature, and proceeds in 
ſuch a Manner, as that the Know- 
ledge of the Things which follow de- 


pends in a great meaſure on the Things 
which go before. 


9. Is not this Method twofold ? 
A. Yes, it is either Analytic or Syn- 
thetic. : 
2: What 


4 


— 
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9, What is Analytic Method? 

A. The Analytic Method, or Me- 

thod of Reſolution, is what we gene 
rally uſe in our Enquiries after Truth. 

It begins with the whole Compound, 
and then leads us into a more perſect 
Knowledge of it, by reſolving it in- 
to its /ir/? Principles or Parts, and ſhew- 
ing its Nature and Properties. Thus 


we are firſt acquainted with the aw//e F : 
Body of an Animal, and afterwards Þ 
come to the Knowledge of its ſeveral c 
Parts by Anatomy or Diſſection. V 
2. What is Synthetic Method ? is 
A. The Synthetic Method, or Me- %. 
thod of Compoſition, is that whereby Pe 
Truth, when diſcover'd, is uſually I M 
taught or imparted to others. This rit 
begins with the Parts, and ſo leads | fer 
on to the Knowledge of the Whole; Þ na; 
it proceeds gradually from the mf? | but 
imple Principles, to that which is] inf 


dran 
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drawn from or compounded of them, 
Thus having learnt the Letters of the 
Alphabet, we join them to make H- 
lables, of Syllables we compoſe Words, 
and of Words we make Sentences and 
Diſcourſes. 

2, How do you farther explain the 
Difference of theſe two Methods ? 

A. They differ from each other as 
a Way which /zads ub from a Valley 
to a Mountain differs from itſelf, when 
conſider'd as leading down from the 
Mountain to the Valley. 'The one 
is like tracing a Genealogy by de- 
ſcending from the Anceſtors to the 
Poſterity ; the other like the contrary 
Method of aſcending from the Poſte- 
rity to the Anceſtors. Thus the Dif- 
ference between the Fynthetit and A. 
nalytic Method is plain and obvious; 
but as the Subjects of Knowledge are 
infinite, and the Ways of obtainin 
it almoſt infinitely various, the preciſe 

1s 
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Diſtinction between theſe two Methods 
cannot always be maintained ; and 
in many Caſes they are mix'd toge- 
ther, and both employed in ſearching 
after and communicating Truth. Up- 
on the Whole, neither of theſe Me- 
thods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved, either in our Inveſtigation of 
Truth, or the Communication of it 
to others: It is ſufficient, if we ſo 
far keep to the Order of Nature as to 
make the Knowledge of Things fol- 
* lowing depend on the — 4 of 
thoſe that go before. A mid Me- 
thod will oftentimes anſwer theſe Pur- 
poſes moſt effectually; and indeed 
all Method whatſoever muſt be regu- 
lated by a judicious View of, and 
Attention to, our chief End and De- 
fign. c 
2. What is meant by Arbitrary 
Method ? | 

A. It 
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A. It is that which leaves the Or- 
der of Nature, and is not confin'd 
to any certain Forms, but accommo- 
dates itſelf to various Purpoſes ; whe- 
ther it be to aſſiſt the Memory, to 
perſuade, delight or amuſe the Rea- 
der or Hearer. This Kind of Me- 
thod is chiefly uſed by Orators and 
Poets, who ſometimes omit Things 
eſſential to the Subject which they 
apprehend would be diſpleaſing and 


run into beautiful Digreſſions or need- 


leſs Circumſtances, which have little 
Relation to the Point in Hand, but 
are adapted to allure and entertain 
the Mind. In a Word, they artfully 
invert the Order of Times and Actions, 
placing the firſt laſt, and the laſt firſt; 
and ſo manage it as to ſet every thing 
in the moſt affecting Light, and cap- 
tivate the Senſes and Paſſions of Man- 
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The Rules of Mruop. 
TW ©: H are the beſt Rules 


| 
to be obſerv'd in Natural 
Method? t 

A The moſt important Rules of ÞF Þ 
true Method, whether Analytic or Syn- Þ 9 
thetic, are the following. 

Ruule I. Good Method ſgould be ſafe Þ 
and fecure from Error. To this End 2 
our fundamental Propoſitions muſt be N 
well-grounded, our Arguments ſtrong, en 
and drawn up with ſo much Cauti- Ide 
tion, as to prevent (if poſſible) all J far 

eve 


Objections. 
RulE II. Our Method ſhould be 
plain and eaſy, that ſo it may exhibit 
a clear and comprehenſive View of 
the whole Deſign. In order to this Fferte 
we muſt begin with Things that are feacl 
moſt known and obvious, .and proceed 


by 


199 
by gentle Steps to Things that are 


unknown and difficult; always endea- 
vouring to expreſs our Conceptions in 
a clear and eaſy Manner. We ſhould 
not be over-haſty either in Learning 
or Teaching ; not fond of crowding 


too many Thoughts into a little Com- 


paſs, or of running into numerous 
Subdiviſions. 

RulE III. Our Method ſhould be 
diftinet, and free from any Mixture that 
might introduce Perplexity and Confuſion. 


| No Arguments muſt be uſed that are 


entirely foreign to the Subject; every 
Idea muſt be divided into its Parts, as 
far as is requiſite to the preſent Deſign ; 
every Argument muſt be ranged in 
its proper Claſs ; and in the Partition 
of a Diſcourſe we ſhould take care 
that particular Heads do not in- 
erfere with the general, nor with 
zach other, 


RuLEg 
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Rur IV. Good Method ſhould be 
Full, ſo that noghing may be wanting 
that is neceſſary or proper. In explain- 
ing a Subje& we ſhould not ſkip over 
what is difficult or obſcure ; nor be 
deficient in enumerating its Parts or 
Properties. In illuſtrating a difficult 
Point we ſhould not be ſparing of 
Words, but rather diffuſive ; and in 
"a Narrative we ſhould omit no im- 
portant Circumſtance, By Fulneſs of 
Method, however, is not meant that 
every thing ſhould be ſaid that can be 
ſaid upon any Subje&, but only what 
is neceſſary or has a direct Tendency 
to the Deſign in View. 

Rui V. Our Method ſhould be 
brief, (fo far as is conſiſtent with the 
foregoing Rule) and free from every 
thing ſuperfluous and impertinent. To 
this End we muſt guard againſt a te- 
dious Prolixity, avoid needleſs Repe- 
gitions, Explications where there is 
no 
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no Ob ſcurity, Proofs and Refutations 
where the Caſe requires none, uſeleſs 
Formalities, and long or frequent Di- 
reſſions. In ſhort, there is a due 
edium to be obſerved in our Me- 
thod, ſo that our Brevity may not 
render us obſcure, nor our Copiouſ- 
neſs tedious and trifling. 

Rurx VI We muſt adapt our Me- 
thod to the Subject in hand, to our pre- 
ſent Deſign, and to the Age and Place 
ave live in. All Subjects are not to 
be handled in the ſame Method ; and 
if we treat the ſame Subject with dif- 
ferent Views, we ſhall find it neceſ- 
ſary to uſe different Methods. Some 
little difference muſt likewiſe ho aid 
to the Cuſtom of the Age, to 
the Humour and pn of our 2 
ers or Hearers; though we muſt b 
no means ſuffer — elves to be 
ar influenced thereby, as to neglect, 

M thoſe 
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thoſe Rules of Method which arg 
abſolutely neceſſary to find out Truth, 
or communicate 1t to others. | 
Rute VII. Good Method requires 
that the Parts of a Diſcourſe ſhould be 
all conmetied, In order to this, we 
muſt always keep our main Deſign 
in View, and let every Particular (as 
far as poſſible) have a vifible Ten- 
dency towards it. The mutual Re- 
lation and Dependence of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of a Diſcourſe ſhould be fo 
Juſt and evident, that each may na- 

2 ˖ lead oo to the ® and gr be 
join'd to it by ſome proper grace, 
ful Form of Tranſition. 


We are now come to the End off - 
our little Treatiſe of Locic, which! 
we have endeavour'd 0 render 

complete as our narrow Limits woulc 
permit: But we think it will mo 


nent, no to 
imperti r 9 
oun | Scholar, to add here (by 
be | 

the y 


Ac- 
e ſhort 
lement) ſome 

upp 

way of 
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C. 

X. K 

Of Acapemic or SCHOLASTIC Dis- > 
PUTATION, . 


EW HAT do you mean by the gin 
Academic Method of Difpu- 


tation 
A. I mean the Method in which 
Diſputes are uſually managed in Aca- 


depmes or Schools of Learning. 
9, In 
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2. In what Manner is this done ? 
A. Firſt of all the Tutor appoints 
a Queſtion in ſome of the Sciences, 
to be debated amongſt his Students; 
one of whom undertakes the , al 
tive or negative Side of the Queſtion, 
and is to defend his Aſſertion or Nega- 
tion, and to anſwer all Objections a- 
gainſt it. Hence he is call'd the N 
pondent ; and his Fellow-Students, w 
are appointed to raiſe Objections and 
carry on the Diſpute againſt him, are 
call'd the Opponents. 1 
Before the Time appointed for this 
Exerciſe, the Reſpondent writes a Thejis, Wl 
or ſhort Diſcourſe on the Queſtion Wil 
propoſed, which he reads at the Be- 
the Þ ginning of the Diſpute. In this Dif. 
u- courſe he explains and fixes the Senſe | 
of the Terms of the Queſtion, de- an 
uch Clares its true Intent and Meaning, 
4ca-Y and ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes it from 
thoſe with which it has bd compli- . 
M 3 cated, 


„ 

eated, or to which it happens to be 
” related. This done, he affirms or 

aenies it, according to the Opinion of 
the Tutor, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the Truth.—In the fecond Part of 
this Diſcourſe he aces his ftrong- 
eſt Arguments in Defence of his own 
Side of the Queſtion, and then leaves 
| - other Students to object againſt 
The Reſpondent having read over 


his Theſes, the Joungef Student makes 


an Objection, which he draws up in 
the Form of a Syllogiſm. This Ob- 
jection is repeated by the Re t, 
who either denies one of the Pre- 
miſſes directly, or diſtinguiſhes upon 
ſome Expreſſion in the Major br Mi. 
= or, ſhewing in what Senſe the Pro- 
= poſition may be true, but denying it 
d be true in the Senſe which affects 
e Queſtion in Diſpute. 


| [16] 
The Opponent then proceeds by 
another Syllogiſm to vindicate the 
Propofition which the Re/pondert de- 
ied z and the Reſpondent again an- H 
ſwers, either by denying or diftin- nl 
guſhing : And thus the Diſputation "il 
is carried on by ſucceſſive Syllogiſms a 
and Anſwers, till the Opponent has no 
more to ſay, 4 
The firſt being ſilenced, the »ext al 
Student *propoſes his Objection; then 


« | the hee, fearth, fifth, and fo each hi 

1 in his Turn according to Seniority, 

4 till it comes to the o/dcft Student, whe 
*. 


is the laſt Opponent. | 
During this Time the Tuter fits im al 
Chair as Prefident or Moderator, iſ 


a | 
whoſe Buſineſs is to ſee that the Rules 
of Diſputation and Decency are ob- 


. ſerved on boch Sides, and to admo- Will 
as ih thoſe who are guilty of any Ir. BW 


regularity. He is alſo to explain, 
ſtrengthen, or correct the Reſpondent's WR 
l M 4 An- 
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Anſwers, as he finds Occaſion ; and 
if the Reſpondent be. at a Loſs, he aſ- 
fiſts him by ſuggeſting ſome Anſwer 
to his Opponent's Objection. But this 
is not done in publick Diſputes, where 
the Diſputants chuſe their own Side 
of the Queſtion ; for in ſuch Caſes the 
Moderator neither favours the Reſpond- 


ent nor Opponent, but only takes care 
that they obſerve the Laws of Diſ- 
putation. 
2. Which are the Laws of D/ 
putation ? a 
A. The Laws to be obſerved by re 
the Opponent are theſe which follow: Þ w 
1. He muſt directiy contradi& the 
Reſpondent's Propoſition, and not mere- th 
ly attempt to confute the Arguments 
by which it is _—_— 2. He | re 
muſt contradict the Propoſition as the foi 
Reſpondent has ſtated it, and not in a 
any other. Senſe. 3. His Argument I mu 
CO 


muſt be propoſed in the Form of a 
a, | ? Syllo- 
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Syllogiſm, agreeable to the Rules of 
Logic, and without any Fallacy whats 
ſoever. 4. It is beſt for the Oppo- 
nent to draw his Objections from the 


Nature of thé Queſtion itſelf ; tho? 


it is alſo alldwable for him to attack 
the Reſpondent by indire Arguments, 
5. If the Reſpondent denies any Pro- 
poſition, the Opponent muſt directly 
defend it, by making it the Conclu- 
ſion of his next Syllogiſm. 6. When 
the Reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes 
any Propoſition, the Opponent muſt di- 
rectly prove it in that very Senſe 
wherein the Reſpondent denied it. 

A. Which are the Laws that oblige 
the Reſpondent ? 

A. They are theſe. 1. He muſt 


repeat the Opponent's Argument be- J 
fore he attempts to anſwer it. 2. If | 


a Syllogiſm be faulty in its Form, he 
muſt ſhew where the Fault lies ac- 
cording to the Rules of Logic, 3. 2 
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the Matter of an Objection be faulty 
in any Part of it, he muſt grant what 
is true in it, and deny what is falſe. 
4. If his 0 ponents Argument does- 
not directly affect eck his Propoſition, he 
muſt expoſe its Weakneſs, by ſhewing 
it might be admitted — any Pre- 
jadice to his own 7%. 5, If an 
hypothetical Propoſition be falſe, he 
—_ muſt deny the Con/equence ; if a di/- 
_ jun:2ive one, he muſt deny the Di/- 
adio, &c. 6. After the Reſpondent 
=_ has anſwer'd directly, he is ſome- 
times permitted to anſwer indirectly; 
and alſo to ſhew how the Opponent's 


— may be retorted upon him- 


„Which are the Laws that ob- 

lige both Reſpondent and Opponent? 
A. Theſe that follow. 1. Certain 
eral Principles, relating to the 
ſtion, ſhould firſt be agreed on 2 
both the Diſputants. 3. ng 
fats 


Ras So xo ] « .oc. 


= <2 OS 2nompm & A 
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State of che Controverſy is well known 


and determined, neither of them muſt 
alter it in the Courſe of the Diſpu- 
tation. 3. Neither of the Diſputants 
© | ſhould invade the Province of the 
$ Þ other. 4. The one ſhould not inter- 
* i foo the other, but wait patiently till 
E 


| he has done ſpeaking. 

9. What Advantages are to be gain'd 
/- Þ by this Sort of Diſputation ? 

ſe A. It gives a proper Degree of | 
n 


Courage to thoſe who are too modeſt 
e- and diftruſtful of their own Abilities, 
/ 3 & and procures a Freedom and Readineſs 
of Speech. It makes a Student more 
n- expert in vindicating Truth and re- 
futing Error; in warding off Objecti- 
b- ons, and diſcovering the ſubtil Arts 
of Sophiſters. In a Word, it gives 
an 3 ur and Briſkneſs to the Mind, 


es the Thoughts active, ſharpens 
the Wit, and — all ms Powers 


1 
: 2 
2 
| * 
N o 


2. Arg i} 
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Are there no Incondeniencies a> 
from Scholaſtic Diſputation ? 

A. Yes, ſome very great ones; for 
Experience ſhews, that by a Habit of 
diſputing, many young Students grow 
impudent, proud, unſeaſonably talka- 
tive, obſtinate in maintaining their 
own Aſſertions, and ready to contra- 
dict almoſt every thing aſſerted by 
others. It is alſo plain that by this 
Sort of Exerciſes, wherein the 145 
Perſons are ſometimes on the Side of 
Truth and ſometimes ag ain(t it, the 
Mind becomes inſenſibly wavering 
and unſettled, and is in Danger of 
falling into a ſeeptical or doubting Hu- 
mor. Add to this, that in Scho- 
laſtic Diſputations the Opponents being 
all warmly employed in finding Ar- 
guments againſt the Truth, if one of 
them happens to invent a plauſible 
Sophiſm, and manage it ſo as to puz- 


zle the Reſpondent, n 
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Moderator himſelf, he is tempted to 
ſuppoſe his Argument unanſwerable, 
and ſo his Sentiments become engaged 
in favour of Error inſtead of Truth, 
which laſt is ſuppos'd to be maintain- 
ed by the Reſpondent. | 

92. Which are the beſt Means to 

revent theſe Inconveniencies ? 

A. The Obſervation of the follow. 
ing Directions in Scholaſtic Diſputes 
may be of ſome Service to prevent 
the ill Conſequences that too often 
attend them. 1. Never diſpute about 
Things not worth the knowing, but 

upon uſeful Subjects. 2. Diſpute not 
about Matters beyond the Reach of 
Human Capacity, or about Words 
without Ideas. 3. Let not obvious 
and known Truths be brought into 
Diſpute, merely to try the Skill of 
the Diſputants. 4. To find out Truth 
ſhould be the End of Diſputation, 
not a Deſire of Glory or Triumph 

over 
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ever an Adverſary. 5. Let not the 
Reſpondent endeavour to avoid the 
Force of his Opponent's Objections; 
nor let the Opponent ſtudy to darken 
and confound the Anſwers of the Re- 

t. 6. To this End let both 
of them expreſs their Thoughts as 
clearly and diſtinctly as poſſible, and 
be as brief as is conſiſtent with Per- 
f _ 7. They ought not to in- 
_ edel nor uſe Jeſts or Wit- 
cilms, y if the Subje& be 
ſerious or _ "8. They ſhould ab- 
ſain from all Sarcaſm, Reproach, per- 
fonal Scandal, and infolent Language. 
9. When the Truth evidently appears 
on either Side, let them readily yield 
to Conviction ; but let not the Victor 
{whether it be Reſpondent or Opponent ) 
wiumph. or inſult over his 9 
Adverſary. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Soc AT Method of D1s- 


PUTATION, 
W HAT is meant by the So. 
cratic Method of Diſputing ? 
A. It is a Method which derivey 
its Name from Socrates, an ancient 
Athenian Philoſopher, by whom it was 
practiſed, and by other Philoſophers 
in his Time, long before Ariſtotle in- 
vented the Forms of Syllogiſm in Mood 
and Figure, now uſed in Scholaſtic Dif. 
putations. 0 3 
2 How is a Diſpute carried on in 
the Socratic Manner: 
A. By Way of Queſtion and An- 


fewer, repreſenting the Form of a af 


Dialogue or common Convegſatiom, 
wherein the Perſon who jnſtructe 
ſeems to be the Enquizer, and ons 


ö Matter, and then the Diſpute is at an 
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Information from him who is in- 
ſtructed. If the Perſon with whom 
we argue makes uſe of ob/cure or am- 
biguaus Words, we muſt aſk him to 
explain his Meaning; for it often hap- 
pens, that Men have accuſtom'd them- 
felves to ſome Words or Phraſes which 
they do not perfectly underſtand ; and 
then by a few modeſt Queſtions they 
will much better diſcover their Igno- 
rance, than by a dire& Oppoſition, 
which often raiſes the Paſhons, and 
ſhuts a Door againſt Conviction. When 
we have gone thus far, if the Per- 
ſon be a ſincere Lover of Truth, he 
will preſently acknowledge that he 
did not ſufficiently underſtand the 


End: But if he is obſtinate, and will 
obtrude his Words upon us without 
defining them, we ought to proceed 
no farther till he has ſatisfied us what 
be means, We muſt preſs him _ 
22 tele 
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Apprehenſion, and ſhould be glad to 
underſtand him better: But if we can 
by no means prevail with him to 
ſpeak plainly, it is Time to put an 
End to the Diſpute ; ſince it is evident 
he knows not what he would be at, 
or has only a mind to wrangle. If at 
laſt we bring him to declare his Mean- 
ing clearly, we then proceed to aſ 
him Queſtions upon the ſeveral Parts 
of the Doctrine he advances, and 
their Conſequences ; not as objecting 
againſt them, but for the fake of bet- 
ter Information. From theſe Queſ- 


tions, if propoſed with Dexterity, it 


will eafily appear whether the Doc- 
trine be abſurd or not ; and to make 
the Matter ftill clearer, it will be pro- 
- to uſe Examples and Similitudes : 

ut if this be not ſufficient to ſhew 
the Falſity of the Opinion, we muſt 
enquire of the 8 2 on what Argu- 


ments 


Queſtions, as if we were dull 6f 
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werts or Proofs he grounds it; and 

purſue the ſame Conduct as we 
in the firſt Part of the Diſpute. 

us the Learner will be led into 
ie Knowledge of Truth as it were 
his own Invention, and being 
drawn by a Series of pertinent Queſ- 
tions to diſcern his Miſtakes, he will 
more eaſily be induced to relinquiſh 
them as he ſeems to have diſcover'd 


them himſelf. { 
2. Can't you give me an Example 
os two of this Method of Diſputa- @ * 
tion ? | 
A. Yes; we will ſuppoſe two Per- 5 
ſons (M. and N.) diſputing upon the 
Efficacy of the Divine Providence with „ 
reipeci to the Actions of Men. th: 
M. You ſay that God has an H.. 
cacious Operation in the Sins of Man: | 
Do you mean that he makes Sin; thi 
Far be it from me, for then God * 
floy 


would be the Autbor of Sin ? 
| 72 M. Ds 


M. Do you mean that God forces . 
Men to commit Sin ? 1 

N. No, the Expreſſion is too harſh; 
but God in an unknown and ſecret 
Manner ſo permits Sin, that it muſt 
neceſſarily be committed, 

M. At firſt you uſed the Word Ope- 
ration, now you uſe permit; pray do 
they ſignify the ſame Thing ? 

N. They do not abſolutely mean the 
ſame Thing ; but they muſt be join'd 
together, ſo that what God does ſhould 
be call'd an efficacious Permiſſion ; for 
God neither makes Sin, nor does he 


| ſimply permit it. 6 


M. Then you mean that God per- 
mits ſomething, and does ſomething, ſo 


that Sin nece/arily follows. 


N. You have hit my Meaning. 
M. Perhaps therefore God does in 


this Caſe what a Man does wo cuts 


down a Dike, and lets the Sea over- 


flow the Fields; for he does ſo methin 


ys / 
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in In breaking the D ike, and permits ſome- 
_ in letting tld e Water run through 


reach. 


OY The Simi ide expreſſes my O- 


Pinion very 
M. But —— wh o blames the Sea 


or the Dike for this Inundation ? And, 

if I miſtake not, N an is no more to 
be blamed when he commits Sin, (ac- 
— your Do&i'rine) than the Sea 
or the Dike. 

NM. You do not obſerve the vaſt Dif- 
\ference there is bety7een the Things 
thiemfelves : Men are endued with Un- 
dey fanding and Vill, which the Dike 
and the Water havent ; and therefore 
that is a Crime in Man, which is not 
ſo in the Sea and the Like. 
| M. But I defire to know, whether 
that which God des or permits has 
uch an Efficacy, that Men can no 
More d Fin in Conſequence of it, 
| than the Water c refrain from flow 

g ing 


PI —Y 


— 
— 


_ 


\ 
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ing through the Breac h which affords 
it a free Paſſage ? 
N. That is what I mean. | 
M. Therefore, acc-qrding to you, 
there is the ſame R. ation between 
God and the Sins of Aden, as there is 


between the Man who made a Breach 

0 in the Dike and the In pndation which 

- follow'd it. f F 1 | 

A NM. There is, as to the Event, for li 
both are equally zece/ wy. 4 


M. Then, according to our com- % 
mon Way of ſpeaking; the Action of 


A both may be expreſs d in the ſame 
e Manner: That is, as the Man who 
re broke down the Dike is properly ſaid 


to be the Cauſe of the Damage done by Wl 

the Inundation, becauſe he did that » 

which zeceſarily produce: ed it; ſo God al 

(according to your Do& rine) is the Au- 

thor of Sin, becauſe he has put Man Wil 

under a Neceſſig of ſinni ug. —_ 
$2 © bd N, I 


/ 
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'N. I cannot withſtand the Force of 
Reaſonin 72 I am now thorough. 
ſenſible of the abſurd Conſequences 


of my Opi nion. | 
F 


To make the Socratic Way of dif. 
puting ſtill better underſtood, let vs 
conſider another Example. Suppoſe 
M. would lead N. into the Belief of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, it might be done in the follow- 
ing eaſy Manner of Reaſoning. 

M. Did God make the World ? 

N, Certainly he did. 

M. Does God govern the World? | 

N. As he made it, tis reaſonable to] 
ſuppoſe he governs it. 
MM. Is not God a good and righteous 
Governor ? 

N. Doubtleſs he is. 

M. What is the true Idea of a gos 


and rigbteaus Governor? 
N. That 


external Comforts that the World af- 1 
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VN. That he prniſbes the Wicked, and 
rewards the Good. 

M. But are the Wicked always pu- 
niſhed in this Life? 8 

N. No, every one's Obſervation 
tells him the contrary ; for the worſt un 
of Men are oftentimes advanced to 
Riches and Honour, and have all the 


fords. 
M. Are the Good always rewarded 
in this Life. | | 
N. No certainly, for Poverty, Per- 
ſecution, and various Kinds of Aﬀic- 
tion, are often the Lot of the moſt vir- 
tuous Men. - 
M.. How then does it a that 
God is good and righteous ? 1 1 
N. I confeſs there is but little Ap- Wl 
unge ef it in the preſent State of 
hings 1 
115 Will there not be a Time then 
when the Scene of Things will be 


N 4 changed Wi 
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changed, and God will make” hi 
eſs and Righteouſneſs in the 


Government of Mankind appear ? 
N. Undoybtedly ſuch a Time will 


come. 


M. But if this be not done before 
Death, how can it be done at all ? 

N. No other Way, that I can think 
of, but by ſuppoſing Man to have ſome 
Exiſtence after this Life. 

M. Then you are convinced that 
there muſt be a State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments beyond the Grave ? 

N. Yes, I am thoroughly perſuaded 


of it ; 


ſince the Goodneſs and Righte- 


ouſneſs of God, as Governor of the 
World, cannot be made appear with. 


out it. 
This Method of Reaſonin 


though 


it has been long . is cer - 
tainly a natural * pleaſing Manner 


of Inſtructing, and is mu 


more a+ 
agree: 
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able to that Candour and Sincerity 
Ubich every honeſt Man ought to 
poſe, than the Art of Wrangling 
which for ſeveral Ages prevail'd in the 
Schools, and tended to overſpread the 
Minds of Youth with Darkneſs and 
Uncertainty, and retard or miſlead 
them in their Enquines after Truth, 


N 
LE 


ONTOLOGY: 


OR THE 
Science of Be1inG in general; 


With its AFFECTIONS, 
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Of BEING and Nor-BEIxc, and of W 

the Modes or Aﬀections of Being is i 

general. 

2X17 HAT is Oxroriocy ? 

- A. It is a Science which 

conſiders Being in-general, its various 

8 eo. Nodes 
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Modes or Affections, and its ſeveral 
Kinds or Diviſions. 
2. In what Senſe do you uſe the 
Word Being ? 
A. So as to include not only what- 
ſoever 7s, but whatſoever can be. 


Q. What is meant by Not-being ? C 
A. If we conſider it as excluding Þ 
all Subſtances and Modes whatſoever, : 


it is then nibility or mere Nothing: 
But as it excludes particular Modes or Þ d. 
Manners of Being, it may be conſi-F 


der'd either as a Negation, ſuch is 
Deafneſs in a Stone; or as a Priva- | th 
tion, ſuch is Deafneſs in a Man.— V. B. ar 


Pure Nothing, confider'd in itſelf, has 
neither Being nor AﬀeCtions, and yet 
it is evident we can frame ſome Sort 
of Notion or Idea of it, ſince we can 
reaſon and diſcourſe about it: But our. 

Imagination now and then leads us to 
miſtake Nothing for Something, as in 
the Caſe of Darkneſs or 3 5 
Whie 
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J which are only the Abſence of Light; 
and on the other hand we ſometimes 
\e miſtake Something for Nothing, as when 
we ſay a Room has nothing in it, though 
t. it be /ull of Light and Air. 

9. What is meant by the Aſectiant 

of Being ? — 
ng A. All the Properties, Powers, Ac- 
er, cidents, Relations, Qualities, Adjuncts, 
8 Conditions, Circumſtances, or Conſi- 
"or Þ derations of Being whatſoever ; that 
is, all that vaſt Variety of Modes 
which belong to Things, either as 
va. they are in themſelves, or as they 
g.] are related to other Things, or as they 


yet and Ideas. 


Son! 2. As the Affections of Being are 
canl ſo various, how are they beſt diſtin- 


guiſh'd? | 
A. The moſt general. and extenſive 
Diſtribution of them is into ab/olute 


and relative, 
Q. What 


are repreſented by our Conceptions 
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2. What d 2 . ab 
. at do you u - 
folute Affections 4 m 
A. Thoſe which belong to eve 
Being conſider'd in itſelf; and theſe 
are Nature or Eſſence, and Exiſtence ; 
Duration and Unity ; Power and Act. 
2, What are relative Affections? 
A. Such as ariſe from the Relations 
in which different Beings ftand to each 
other, or to ſome Part or Property of 
themſelves : And theſe Relations may 
be ſubdivided into rea and mental. 
2. Which are real Relations ? 
A. Thoſe which are founded in 
the very Conſtitution of Things, and 
Always ſubſiſt whether we think of 
them or not. Such are the Relations 
between a Whole and its Parts, Cauſe 
and E, and feveral others; © 
which more hereafter. 
* 2. Which are mental Relations? 
15 A. Such 
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A. Such as do not ariſe from the 
Nature of Things themſelves, but 
from the Manner in which the Mind 
thinks of them, and refers them to 
one another. Of this Kind are our 
moſl abhtracted Notions, Signs, Wards, 
&c. as will be explain'd by and by. 


——— 


„ e 


CHAFP.: IL 


Of EssENOE, or Naruze: 


HAT is meant by that ab: 
ſolute Affection of being calls 

ar ty or Eſſence ? 
It conſiſts in a Union of al 
hoſe Things, whether Subſtances, or 
Modes and Properties, which are ne- 
ceſſary to make Being what it is. 
Thus it is the Nature or Eſſence of a 
uch Grove to be 4 Spot of Ground thick 
iS with Trees; and of a Triangle to 
0 have 
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have three Lines ſo join'd as to make 
three Angels. | 
2. Is the Eſſence of ,a Being ſo im- 
mutable, as that the leaſt Alteration 
in it makes that Being . /amething elſe 
than it was before ? 

A. The Eſſences. of mathematical 
= (which are only a Kind of ab- 

ract Ideas) are immutable ; for it is 
Plain that. the leaſt Alteration in a 
Triangle, a Square, or a Gircle, would 


make it loſe its Nature, and ceaſe to 
be that Figure. But the Eſſences of 
natural Beings as well as artificial, 
are not ſo unchangeable ; for a Dee 
may full remain a Tree, though ſome Þ 
of its Branches be lopp'd off; and a 


Door is ſtill a Door, whether it be 

ainted blue or creek. We may ob- 
ſerve however, that if the Alteration] 
be very great, it will be ſometimes| 
Hard to ſay whether the Thing re- 
tains the ſame Eſſence, ſo as to de- 


[ 
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ſerve the ſame Name; for you may 
gradually leſſen the Brims of a Hat, | | b 
or cut it into ſuch a Shape, till vou | 
will ſcarce know whether to call it a 3 | 
Hat or a Cap. 1 1 
2. Wherein does the Eſſence of 
every particular Kind of Body con- 
ſiſt ? , 
A. In Matter and Form. 
2, What is Matter? 
A. It is that /olid extended — 
of which Bodies are made, which 
ſeems to be uniform and the fame in 
all. 
2. What is Form? 4 
A. The Word includes all thoſe al 
peculiar Qualities, both real and ſen- 1 | 
ſible, which make any particular Body 
be what it is, and diſtinguiſh it from | 
all other Bodies. 44 
2. What is the Difference between | 
real and my 9 7 
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| | Motion and Refſt of Bodies are call'd 
their rea! or primary Qualities, be- 
A [cauſe they do and would belong to 
| Bodies, whether there were any ſen- 
fle Being to obſerve them or no: 
[ 4 And from the different Combinations 
and Diſpoſitions of theſe primary Qua- 
lities ariſe the Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
42 L Hardneſs, Cold, Heat, &c. of Bodies, 
= which are call'd ſecondary or ſenſible 
Qualities, as being Ideas or Modes 
= which we attribute to Things merely 
= a; they affect our Senſes. 
4 . Is there no Diſtinction made as 
WW 0 the Matter of Bodies ? 
A. Yes, the Matter of a Body is 
aid to be either proxime or remote. 
Thus the proxime Matter of a Book 
= is Paper, Int, and Covers; but the 
remote Matter is that whereof the Pa- 


0 ; per, Ink, and Covers are a” q 


A. The Shape, Size, Situation, 


* * J 
r — A 
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they are ſaid to be befide Nature, 
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9. Is the Term Nature always ta- 1 b 
ken in the ſame Senſe as Eſſence ? 4 | 

A. No ; by Nature is ſometimes} i 

meant the eternal and unchangeable 
Reaſon of Things: Thus it is neceſ-W_ 
ſary in the Nature of Things, that three ll 
and three ſhould make fix, and that a 
Part ſhould be leſs than the Whole. 
Sometimes this Term ſignifies the 
conſtant Courſe and Order of ſecond ain 
Cauſes, and the Laws of Matter and 
Motion which Gop the firſt Cauſe 
has eſtabliſh'd : And Things which 


go on in this Courſe are ſaid to bell 
according to Nature ; as the Produc- 


tion of Grapes by a Vine, the Suc- 


ceſſon of Day and Night, &c. But 
when Things deviate from this Courſe, 


Monſters ; or above Nature, as Mira- 
cles ; or contrary to Nature, as when 
the Stock of an E brings ferthll 

O 3 hw 
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Pear by virtue of a Graft taken from 
2 Pear-tree. | 


C3 AP, UI. 
Of Ex18TENCE. 


Vo ͤmention'd Exiftence as 
We an abſolute Affection of Being : 
Pray how is it diſtinguiſn'd from E/- 
ce? 
A. As the actual Being of a Thing 
3s diſtinguiſh'd from its mere Nature 
== confider'd as paſſible. What really is 
Being has both Efſence and Exiſt- 
ence ; what poſſibly may be can be ſaid 
to have an Eſſence only. 
+ 2. In what Senſe is a Being ſaid to 
tbe poſſible ? 
A. When the Ideas we form of 
= fuch a ſuppoſed Being have no In- 
conſiſtency, but may 4 actually u- 
td, as a Mountain of Gold, or a 
| | ; River 
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River of Oil; But whepte Ideas are 
inconſiſtent with each other, and can- "i 
not be united, ſuch a Being is call'd 
an -{mpeſſeble 3 as cold Fire, or /ilent 
Thunder. 1 
2. How are {mpoſibles diſtinguiſh'd? bo 
A. Into four Kinds, viz. 1. Some 
Things are metaphyſically or abſolutely Wl 
impoſſible, in the abſtracted Reaſon and 
Nature of Things; as a /quare Circle, 
a green Sound, a thinking Sign-poft, or 
a Buſhel of Souls. 2. Others are 7 
fically or naturally impalſible, that is, 
according to the preſent Laws of Na- 
ture; as a Day in our Latitude thirty 
* long, Or * Eclipſes of the 
Sun in a Month, 3. Others are 0. 
rally impoſſible, that is, improbable in 
the higheſt Degree; as that 4 Man 


three Dice a hundred times ſucceſſivelygl 


$4 D 


vir 1 
9 


eee ee 
wirtudus. 4. Some Things are con- 
ditionally impoſſible, that is, made ſo 
by a certain Condition; as that a 
Tree ſhould bear Fruit Juppofing It has 
0 Bloom. 

2 Is there any —_ Diſtineion 
of Exiftence ? 

A. Yes, Exiſtence is ſaid to be 
either nece//ary or contingent, dependent, 
or independent. 

- 2. What is the Meaning of theſe 
Terms? 

A. Things which are becauſe they 
"muſt be have a neceſſary Exiſtence ; 
but thoſe which might not have been, 
and may ceaſe to be, have only a con- 
zingent Exiſtence. A neceſſary Being 
1s without a Cauſe, and independent ; 
but a contingent Being is the Effect 
of a Cauſe, and dependent thereon. 

9. To what Beings do theſe Ideas 


belong? 
| A. Ins 


-- — 
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A. Independence and 8 2 be Ex- 
iftence, taken in the higheſt Sen 
ng to Gop alone, whoſe Exiſtence 
is abſolutely neceſſary, and without any 
pre-exiſtent Cauſe : But a Sort of con- 
2 Neceſſity may be aſcribed to 
Creatures; that is, ſuch a Creature 
muſt exiſt if the Cauſes are put which 
will neceſſarily produce it; as, if 4 
Hen's Egg be hatched it will produce a 
Chicken. Here it may be proper to 
obſerve, that Beings are ſaid to be 
| neceſſary or contingent, not only with 
regard to their Exi/ftence, but to the 
Manner of it alſo. Gop is neceſſary 
in this Reſpect, as well as in the 
other ; and therefore he is unchange- 
able: But as to Creatures, their Man- 
ner of Exiſtence is contingent, and 
therefore they are changeable Things. 
2. What Diſtinctions are made of 
Necefity 2 
4 


2 
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A. It is diſtinguiſh'd into natural, 
Jogical, and moral. By natural Ne- 
celſity Water congeals with Cold, and 
Ice melts with Heat, By logical Ne- 
ceſſity a Concluſion flows from the 
Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm. By moral F 
Neceſſity Virtue will be finally reward- F 
ed, and Vice puniſh'd; and 'tis mo- 
rally neceſſary that intelligent Crea- 
tures ſhould worſhip their Creator. 
It is to be obſerved, that both N- 
-ceffity and Contingence are frequently | 
applied to Events in the Natural 9 
-World ; but thoſe in the Moral World 
are uſually call'd contingent, being the „ 
voluntary Actions of intelligent Beg? 
ah 0 2 n 
72 1 How are Neceffity and Contin, Kan 
--77 applied to the Events you ſpealfy - 
? ; 


* 5 
A. Events in the natural Worlpe; 
are ſaid to be aecgſary, when th mp 
e derived from the Connecti xiſ 


1 


nl. | 


_ 
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, | ſecond Cauſes, and thoſe Laws of 
; Motion which God eſtabliſn'd at the 
Creation: But they are ſaid to be con- 
ingent, or to ariſe from Chance, when 


e Þ they come unexpectedly, and are dif- 
x Þ ferent from what is uſual in the Courſe 
. Þ of Nature. 

a- —— 

"| CHAP. iy. 

6 

tly Of DurAT1oON. 


ral 9. HAT is meant by that ab- 

ſolute Affection of Being 

the which is call'd Duration? 

Be-. A. Nothing more than a Continu- 

Zance in Being; and this is divided into 

iin permanent and ſucceſſive. 

ay 2. What is permanent Duration? 
A. This State of Being (ſtrictly 

ſor\Wpcaking) belongs to Gop Sow | 

mplies not only his Continuance in 


xiſtence, but an univerſal and * 


Sy 


* 
ww0 
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leſs Poſſeſſion of the ſame unchange. 
able Powers and Properties, 

2. What is ſucce//tve Duration? 
A. This belongs to Creatures, and Þ 
implies the Continuance of the ſame ] 
Being, though its Modes, Powers, 
Properties, and Actions are "1" 

changing. 

2. How can there be any Duratiu 
without Succeſſion ? 

A. We cannot eaſily conceive nous | 
there ſhould ; but this Sort of Dura. 
tion is Gov's Eternity, which has ſomef 
Things in it above our narrow Conf 
ceptions —It is ſucceſibe Duration on) 
that can properly be divided into Pa. 
Preſent, and Future, The Preſent, | 
a ſtrit Senſe, is only the ſingle Mo 
ment that »ow exiſts, and divides thi | 
Years or Ages paſt from thoſe whi : 
are to come. i 

2. Whence have Crontures this Al ny 

fection of Duration? 


way 


one 
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8 A. As Creation gives them Exift- 
ence, ſo Conſervation is ſaid to give 
them Duration, z. e. a Continuance 
nd lin Being. The latter is an Exerciſe 
me of God's Almighty Power, as well as 
= he former; and how far they differ, 
eh Pr whether they differ at all, is not 
* i Buſineſs to enquire. 


omel 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Unity and Union. 


Fon. HAT is the Meaning of U- 
on) nity, another abſolute Af- 
Fo/Yaion of Being ? . 
„A. Unity is that whereby any Thing 
= ands as it were alone in our Concep- 
S Mons, and divided from every thin 

vB: And this Unity is either n 

compound; for we ſay one Grove, as 
ell as one Tree, and one Army, as well 


one Soldier. 


is Al 


A, | 


either intellectual, by mutual Con 
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2. What is Union? 

A. It is that whereby tau or mum 
Things either really become one, or are 
confider'd as ſuch : And therefore U. 
nion may be diſtinguiſn'd into real and 
mental. | 


2. This is plain; but is not af, 
Union likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd into ſever:[J | 
Kinds ? " 
A. Yes; it is either natural and 
neceſſary, as between a Tree and if t 
Root; or accidental, as when tu 
Nuts grow together ; or artificial, : 
a Mixture of Wine and Water.— a1 
gain, real Union is confider'd as wee 
poreal, ſpiritual, or human. By tilfof 

ſt is meant the Union of Bodiſbe 
which is made by blending, confer 
pounding, faſtening them together, 
any other Means; as Drugs in a 
pound Medicine, a Bundle of Sticks, 
Spiritual Union, or that of Minds, 


oul! 
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CERT; Vi. 
Of AcT and Powe, 

: OU mention'd two other ab- | 
| ſolute Affections of Being, 
call'd Ad and Power ; what is the 


Meaning of them ? 
A. Ad and Power may be diftin- 


guiſh'd three Ways. 1. As actual 

Being is diſtinguiſh'd from potential,, 
or a Power to be: Thus a Houſe al- £ 
ready built differs from a Houſe which! * 
it is merely poſſible may be built one] t! 
time or other. 2. As adtual Doing ti 
or Action is diſtinguiſh'd from a Power th 
to do: So the putting a Body in Mo- 

tion differs from the Power of mov. Pr 
ing it. 3. As actual Suffering or P., 
ion is diſtinguiſh'd from a 8 N 
ſuffer : So the actual Motion of a Bo #4! 
dy is different from its Mobility off </ 


Power to be moved. 


21 
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2. In what Senſe do you here ſpeak 
of Adtion and Paſſion ? 

A. By Adtion I mean the Exerciſe 
of a Power to de, and by Paſſion the 
Exerciſe of a Power to /uffer : But let 
it be obſerved, that the Words Paſſian 
and Suffering are here uſed to ſignify 
merely the receiving the Act of the 
* Agent or Doer by the Patient or Suf- 


ur 4 ferer. When a Horſe rubs himſelf 
40, againſt a Tree, the Horſe is the A- 
al-] gent, and the Tree is the Patient; or 


ubhhen a Father loves his Son, the Pa- 
ther is the Agent, and the Son the Pa- 
tient, in this philoſophical Senſe of 
the Words. 

2: Which are the moſt uſual and 
proper Diſtinctions of Action? 

A. Action is diſtinguiſh'd into im- 
nanent or tranſient, natural or ſuper- 
natural, voluntary or accidental, ne- 


car) or free. : 
F 9. Whab 


- 


: 
nn 


his Horſe. 
tural, as when the Prophet EI 


voluntary Action; but if he ſhould 


Action would be accidental. Laſtly, 


at all, juſt as he pleaſes, 
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©. What is the Meaning of theſe 
Terms? 

A. An immanent Action is that 
which continues in the Agent, being 
not directed to any other Object; as 
when a Man loves himſelf. Tran- 
fient Action paſles from the Agent to 
ſome other Object or Patient; as when 
a Man loves his Friend, or whips Þ 
Action is natural, a; Þ 
when Fire melts Butter; or ſaperna- 


made Iron ſwim. When a Man 
drives a Nail with a Hammer it is 2 


miſs the Nail and hit his Fingers, the 


Action is neceſſary, as the Sun's en- 
lightening the Earth; or free, as 2 
Man can run or walk, fit or ſtanc 
dine at Twelve or Two, or not dine 


2 A 
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5 9, Are all human Actions free ? 
A. The Will is always free in 

t chuſing what it likes, or refuſing 


* what it diſlikes; and ſo when a Man 


1s © wills and purſues any ſuppoſed Plea- 


„ © fure or Happineſs, he is ſaid to do 


to this freely, though indeed the Action 
en is neceſſary, and he cannot do other- 
ips Þ wiſe : Hence it appears, that Neceſ- 
as © /ity is not univerſally and utterly in- 
na- conſiſtent with Freedom and Liberty. 
ga] But ſometimes the Liberty of the 
lan Vill is a Liberty of chufing or re- 
s 2þ fuſing indifferently, a Freedom or Power 
2uldÞ to chuſe or not to chuſe among two or 
the more Things propoſed : So a Man 
u may chuſe to walk abroad or ſtay at 
en. home, to ſpeak or to be ſilent. This 
as 2 is Liberty in the moſt proper Senſe, 
tand] and is abſolutely inconſiſtent with Ne- 
dine ceſſity. ö 
A. Is there no Diſtinction of Poxw- 
, as Well as of Actions? 
BE”; P 2 A. Yes, 


A 


Gs 
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A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to ſeveral Kinds and Degrees. Firſt, 
Diſpoſition is reckon'd an imperfect 
Power of performing any thing, and 
the very loweſt Degree: The next is 
mere Ability; and then a Habit of 
performing it with Eaſe and Certainty. It 
Some Powers are corporeal, as that Þ 
of the Sun to warm the Earth; ſome 
ſpiritual, as meditating, reaſoning ; ſome 
animal Powers, as eating, + waking, 
fleeping ; ſome human, ariſing from 
the Union of Mind and Body, a 
Senſation and Imagination; ſome we-| | 
getative, as Nouriſhment and Growth. 

—Powers are alſo diſtinguiſh'd into 

zatural, as that in Man of forming g. 
a Voice; acquired, as Muſic; and in 
Fuſed, as the Power which the A ½ g. 
poſtles had of ſpeaking many Lan A 


of guages. 


at 
2. Are not Power; frequently call que 
by other Names? the: 


A. Ye: 
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A. Yes ; thoſe acquired by Exer- 
| ciſe are properly call'd Habits : The 
& Þ Powers of natural Action in Animals, 
d and artificial in Men, as Walking, 
i: Dancing, &c. are call'd Faculties 
of F and in all inanimate Beings they are 
ty. term'd Principles. The Powers of me- 
wat ral Action are alſo call'd Principles or 


me Yabits ; as Juſtice, Temperance, &c. 
me ns ; —_— 
ng, 
om r VIE 

a 

ve. RELATIVE ArFECTIONs, or RE- 
th. LATIONS, 
into 


ning 5 "rp have you farther to 
d in ſay concerning relative 
A fections ? 
Lan] A. It has been obſerv'd before, 
hat they ariſe from the Reſpe# or 
call Relation that one Thing bears to an- 


ther, or to ſome Part ar Property 
TY of 


Yes 
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of itſelf ; and the ſame Relation is 
not confin'd to two Things, but may 
belong to many. Greatneſs and Small. 
neſs, Paternity and Sonſbip, are rela- 
tive Ideas. 

2. Is there no Diſtinction made 
between the Terms of a Relation ? 

A. Ves; the Subject of a Relation, 
or the Thing ſpoken of, is call'd the 
Relate ; and the other Term, to which 
the Subject relates, is call'd the Cor- 
relate. So if we ſpeak of a Huſband, | 
he is the Subject or Relate, and the | 
Wife is the Correlate; but if we are 
firſt ſpeaking of the Wife, then ſhe 
is the Relate or Subject, and the Huſ- 
band is the Correlate. 

2. How many Kinds of Relati- 
ons are there ? 

A. They have been already divi- 
ded into real and mental, but there 
are ſome other Diſtinctions which it 
may be proper to mention, 1, They 
are 


Jo 


— 
As 
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are natural ; as the Relation between 
Father and Children, Root and Bran- 
ches. 2. Moral, which are the Re- 
lations that the Actions of Men bear 
to a Law or Rule, either human or 
divine ; and thus they are good or 
evil, lawful or unlawful. 3. Volun- 
tary, or freely choſen ; as between 
Friends, or Huſband and Wife. 4. Ac- 
cidental, as between Perſons happen- 
ing to become Neighbours, or be- 
tween Trees growing in the ſame 


Grove. 5. Reciprocal, or ſynonymous, 
Ot t 


that is, he /ame Name; as Couſins, 
Partners, Schoolfellows, &c. 6. Not- 
reciprocal, or heteronymous, that is, of 
a different Name; as Maſter and Scho- 
lar, Father and Son, King and Sub- 
jects. 


you propoſe to explain ? | 
A. They are Truth and Goodneſr, 
Wihele and Part, Cauſe and Effea, | 
P - Sube 


2. Which are the real Relations ; 
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Subject and Aajunct, Time and Places 
| Agreement and Difference, Number and 
| Order ; all which, as here enume- 


rated, ſhall be briefly conſider'd. 


CHAP, VIIL 
2 
Of TrRuTH and GooDNEss. 0 
| © 0 
| 2. HA'T is meant by Truth? oi 
| A. The Word is uſed in 
Various Senſes; as, 1. A Being is ſaid 1 
to be metaphyſically true, when it is the 


perfectly conformable to the Divine 
Intelte& or Idea, which is the grand 
Pattern of all created Beings. 2. A. 
| Thing may be ſaid to be phyſically or | 
| naturally true; as, that is true Gold .f 
which has all the — Pos * 
to its Nature. 3. There is 

7 ruth, as when Propoſitions are 
| for- 
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formable to the Things intended ; 
and this is the moſt uſual Meaning of 
the Word, the Propoſitions themſelves 
being frequently call'd Truths; of 
which ſome are probable, ſome im- 
: probable ; ſome neceſſary, others con- 
© tingent, &c. 4. There is alſo ethi- 
cal or moral Truth; which is when 
our Words and Actions agree with 
our Thoughts, and our Deeds with 
our Words: The firſt is call'd Sin. 
in Ecerity, which is the Truth of the 
d Heart; the latter Veracity, which is 
is the Truth of the Lips. 

ne 2. What is meant by Goodneſs ? 

id A. This is likewiſe diftinguiſh'd in- 
A. Ito, 1. Metaphyfical, as when Things 
or [are agreeable to the Will of God, 
1d fand anſwer his Deſign : So he ſur- 
ite vey'd the Works of his Creation, and 
ral Waw that they were good, 2. Phyſical 
n- Þr natural, when Things come up to 


or- ſuppoſed Standard, or are f 
> . 0 


* 
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of anſwering their natural End; ſo 
Air is good, when pure and fit for 
Breathing : And in this Senſe artifi- 
cial Things are alſo call'd good; as, a 
good Sword, a good Houſe, a good Watch, 
&c. 3. Beſides theſe there is Moral 
Good, which in general 1s the Con- 
formity of our Thoughts, Words, and 
Actions to the Reaſon of Things, or 
W the Law of God. When this re- 
ards our Neighbours or ourſelves, it 
is call'd Virtue; but when it has a Re- 
gard to God, it is call'd Religion. i 
1 Is natural Good never uſed in 
any other Senſe than what you have 
| mention'd ? | | 
| A. Yes, it is ſometimes uſed (with] 
| reſpe& to ſenſible or rational Beings F 
| only) to ſignify whatever is pleaſant, 
or which tends to procure Pleaſure or 
Happineſs. 
| 2. What do Ontologiſts call the 
| Union of Truth and Goodne/s ? 


that Being is ſaid to be perfect: By 
Which is meant, that it contains all 
its eſſential Parts and Properties with- 
out Blemiſh, comes up to its Standard, 
and is capable of anſwering all the 
Ends for which Nature has deſign'd 
it. Where any of theſe are wantin 
in any Degree, the Being is call'd 
imperfeck. 


| in different Senſes ? 


to Gop alone. A Being may be 
call'd perfect in its own Kind, as a 
compleat Circle or Triangle; or com- 
| paratively, as a Picture, which ſo per- 
fectly reſembles the Original that no 


„ 
A. They call it Perfection; ſo that 
when they are united in any Being, 


„Is not the Word Perfection uſed 
A. Yes; abſolute Perfection belongs 


Unlikeneſs can be diſcover' d. A- 
ain, a Being is perfect either as to 
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| Parts, but his Degrees of Growth, 
Strength, and Swiftneſs are imperfect. 
Or a Thing may be perfect as to 
| Quantity and Meaſure, but imperfect 
E in other Reſpects; ſo a Horſe may be 
of full-grown Stature, but defective 
W with regard to Beauty, Swiftneſs, or 
[ other Powers and 2ualities. Laſtly, 
a Thing may be perfect with reſpect 
to Eſſentials, though not to Circum- 
Hantials alſo ; as a Garden juſt laid 
out and planted may have all the / 
1 Parts and Properties of a Gar- 
n, though it have not the circum- 
Vantial Perfection of Summer-Houſes, 
IiGreen-Houſes, Water-Works, Cc. 
Sometimes the Word perfect is uſed 
for excellent; as when we ſay Men 
are more perfect than . Spirits 
0 more perfect than Bodies. 


o 
- 
n — — = * 


— — © — ä — — — 
. 
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CHAP, IX. 


| Of the WHoLE and PARTS. 
3 HAT is the Meaning of the 


Words Whole and Part ? 
A Being is call'd a Whole, when 
we 1 4 it as made up of ſeveral 
Parts properly united: So that Parts 
are Beings, which join'd together in 
a proper Manner conftitute the hole. 
. 2. Into how many Kinds is Whole F 
| diſtinguiſh'd ? f 
| A. Into four, viz. formal or meta- 
© phyſical, effential or phys cal, integral 
or methematical, and univerſal or lo- 
| gical, 


2. What is a formal or metaphyſical 
Whole? | 
A. It is the Definition of a Thing; 
| which conſiſts of two Parts, the Genus 
and the Difference, that is, the grey MH 
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and the ſpecial Nature of a Thing 
defined. 3 

2. What is an eſential or phypſical 
Whole ? | 
| A. It is applied to natural Beings, 
=. whoſe Eſſence is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in 


” 
1 
1 


Matter and Form. It is likewiſe uſual- « 
ly made to ſignify the two gſential F |] 
Parts of Man, viz. Body and Soul. y 
But in a larger Senſe it may include t. 
the Sub/ance of a Thing, with all its] a 
efſential Properties. 17 

„What is an integral or metbema- of 


tical Whole ? | 
| A. An integral Whole is when the be 
W ſeveral Parts of it have a proper 4e 
Exiſtence of their own, and are really 
diſtinct from one another: Thus the Ki; 


Body of a Man 1s an integral Whole, fine 


all which have a real Exiſtence ir 


conſiſting of Head, Limbs, and Trunk, I is t 


Nature, when ſeparately conſider dic. 
This is calld a methematical Who men 
| wher 
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when applied to Number, Time, Di- 
| 3 or any thing that has pro- 
1 per Quantity. 

2. What is an uni verſal or logical 
, ; Whole ? | 
n A. It is a Genus including ſeveral # 
1- Species, or a Species including ſeveral 
al Individuals. Thus Animal is a Whole Þ 
Al. with reſpe& to Man, Feaſt, Bird, and 
de] the other Species, which are its Parts; 
its] and Man is a Whole with reſpe& to 
| John, Thomas, William, and the reſt 

a- of its Individuals, 

2. Can theſe ſeveral Kinds of Whole 
the be applied to Spirits as well as to Bo- 
per dies? 
ally A. Yes, except the mathematical 
the Kind. For Inſtance : A Spirit is de- 
ole, fined a thinking Subſtance; Subſtance 
nky is the Genus, and Thinking the Dif-. 

in ference, which make up the metaphy- 
rd cal Whole. 80 Perception, Judg- 
z oleſment, Reaſon, &c, are the eſſential 
ye! Parts 
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Parts or Powers of a Spirit, which 
make it a phyſical or eſſential Whole. 
When we ſpeak of a whole Hoſt of 
Angels, this is a Whole. of the 7-7. 
gral Kind: And when we conſider 
Spirit as a Genus, and human Soul; 
and Angels as the Species, that is a 
logical or univerſal Whole. 'pl 

9. Is there any Diſtinction made off | Jar 
Parts ? 

A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd into 
homogeneous, or of the ſame Kind ; and 
heterogeneous, or of different Kinds, 
Of the firſt Sort are the Branches of 


n - "_y gd 
1, 


Houſe, which conſiſts of Stone, Wood 
Iron, &c. 

Vi. B. That which is a Whole | 
one Senſe may be a Part in another 
*as a Whole Page is a Part of a Book,, w 
A Part of a Part is alſo a Part et. 
"the Whole; as a Line is a Part of 
Book, becauſe it is Part of a Page. e £ 
a CHA 
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. 


. | Of Cavses and EFFECTS, 
et 2. HAT is the mea ung of 


as Cauſe and Ege? 
3 A A. A Cauſe in general is a Princi- 


ple, diſtinct from the Thing produced, 
olf and has ſome real Influence on its 
Exiſtence. Ae is that which is 
ntoÞ r done, or obtain'd by the 


and] Influence of ſome other Being, ne. 
ids, is called the Conſe. 
f 2. Is a Principle and a Care the 


of 2 ame Thing? 
ood A. Not a ways, though frequent- 
P. as will appear by conſidering the 
le iifferent Kinds of Principles. 1 T Read 
her Ire Principtes of Luce or Ex 5 
ook: which ſome are continent, 5 Herbs 
irt Metals, and Minerals are the Princi- 
- of les of Medici nes, for They contain 
ie Salts, Oils, Spirits, Sc. extracted 
tom 
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from them by the Chymiſts, Some 
are conſtituent, as the Stones, Tim- 
ber, Sc. of which a Building con- 
fiſts : But this Senſe of the Word Prin- 
ciple is not quite ſo proper as the for- 
mer. Others are cauſal, and ſuch 
are all the Cauſes hereafter enume- 
rated. 2. There are Principles of, 
Knowledge, which are either internal, 
as Reaſon ; or external, as Books:“ 
And theſe are either natural, as Senſe ;| 


2 
or ſupernatural, as Inſpiration. The hi 
Principles of Knowledge are alſo in. , 
ple, as Ideas; or complex, as Propo- 0 


ſitions. 3. There are Principles offith 
Operation: and theſe ſometimes in-. 
clude the operating Beings themſelve;Yor 
as Painters, Warriors, &c. as well dig 
their natural and moral Powers, anhrj 
ſupernatural Influences. — But almoWhe 
all Principles, except the continent anſſas + 
conſ:iquept, may be rank'd amonghſor | 


Cauſes of one Kind or other. bur 
Y% + , F My: 2. Ho 
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. 2, How many Kind, of Cauſes are 
. there ? 
\- A. The Diſtinctions of Cauſes are 
numerous; in gcheral they may be di- 
r- vided as follows, 1. Into aniver/al 
ch and particular: Thus the Sun, Earth, 
and Rain are the wniver/al Cauſes of 
Plants, Herbs, and Flowers; but the 
Seeds of each are the particular 
cs Cauſes. 2. Into remote and proxime ; 
le; as a Father is the proxime Cauſe of 
Theſ his Son, and a Grand-father the re- 
im mote Cauſe. 3. Cauſes. are call'd uni- 
opo· ¶ vocal when they produce Effects of 
s Ofithe ſame Nature with themſelves, as 
 inflwhen a Rabbet produces a Rabbet : 
lve:Yor equivocal, when the Effect is of a 
ell different Nature, as when a Man 
„ anFwrites a Book, or makes a Pair of 
lmoWhoes. 4. Cauſes are //e or /olitary, 
t ans when a Peſtilence deſtroys a City; 
nongfor /oczal, as when it is plunder'd and 
burnt by an Army, conſiſting of Of- 
Ho Q 2 ficers 
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ficers and Soldiers. Total and partial 
is a Diſtinction near akin to the former. 
5. Phyſical Cauſes are thoſe which Þ 
work by natural Influence; and s. 
ral, thoſe which work by Perſuaſion. 
6. Cauſes are ordinary, when they work 
according to the uſual Courſe of Na- 
ture ; and extraordinary, when they are 
productive of Miracles. — Thus much 
for Cauſes in general. 

2. Which are the chief particular T 
Kinds of Cauſes ? | *N 

A. Leaving out the common Di— J 
ſtinction of material and formal, (ſince] Pr 


#4 


1: 


Cauſes) they may be diſtributed into - = 


four Kinds, viz. emanative, efficient, 
2 
mfirudtive, and ſuaſtve. 


flows without any Action to produce 
it; as Heat from Fire, a ſweet Smell 
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from Flowers, or Water from 2 
N Fpring. 
u 2. What is an ficient Cauſe ? 
: | A. It is that which produces the 
- i Effect by ſome Sort of active Power 
or natural Agency, and therefore moſt 
properly deſerves the Name of a 
pin N | B's as, when a Man rolls a great 
zen] stone down a Hill, and the Stone 
beats down a Wall, and the Wall 
kills a Cow or Horſe that lay under 
p. it. Here are three diſtin&t Cauſes, 
| producing three diſtinct Effects. But 
a eHicient 9 are divided into various 
"Kinds. They are either i or 
into. 3 a Cauſe may be firſt 462 
Vlutely, which is applicable to G o Þ 
alone; or firſt in its own Kind, as a 


ilar 


1 Gardener who plants Trees in his 
Ted arden is the rt Cauſe of their 
duc rowth, .and his under Agents are 


ol cond Canes. 2. They are diſtin- 
pulſh'd into principal, lf principal, and 


3 in- 


— 
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Inſtrumental, The Architect is the 


3 Sc. and the 7inftrumental arc 


6. Efficient Cauſes may be neceſſary 
as when Fire burns a Child that fall 
into it ; or contingent, as when a Per 
ſon is kill'd by a Tile falling from 
Houſe. 7. A Cauſe may be acciden 
tal, as the Breaking of a Window b 
throwing a Stone at a Bird; or 4 
Agnis 


principal Cauſe of building a Houtie; F 
the 4% principal are Bricklayers, Car- 


rowels, Hammers, Saws, Axes, Oc. 
3. Efficient Cauſes are internal or ex- 
ternal, which Words need no Expla-- 
nation. 4. They may be exciting 
and diſpoſing, as fine Fruit excites usÞ 
to eat it; or compelling and conſtrain 
ing, as when a Farrier gives a Horſe aÞ 
Drench. 5. A Cauſe is forced, a 
when a Man to avoid a mad Dog, 
jumps into a Boat and overſets it; of 
free, as when a Man ſinks a Veſſel bj 
boring Holes in the Bottom of it] 


2 5 | & ; 14: 8 | 
figning, when the Miſchief is done on 
purpoſe. 8. Cauſes may be procuring | 
or confirming, preventing or removing ? 
Thus Medicines confirm or procure þ 
Health, and prevent or remove Diſ- 
eaſes. 9g. Creative, conſervative, de- 
firudive, and ſeveral other Diſtincti- 
ons of Cauſes need not be explain d; 
their very Names deſcribing them 
ſufficiently. | 
2. What is meant by an in//rufive 
Caule ? J. 
A. That which operates either by 
manifeſting the Truth, or directing 
the Practice; and accordingly it may 
be call'd manifetative or directive. In 
the Manife/tation of Truth this Cauſe 
is ſometimes //ent, as a Book, a Map, 
a Picture, &c, and ſometimes voc, 
as a Watchman tells us the Hour offi 
the Night, and a crowing Cock the 
Approach of the Morning. 
Direction of Practice this Cauſe i 
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either a Rule teaching us how to act 
or a Pattern for our Imitation; or it 
is a Guide, in which both Rule and 
Pattern ſeem to be included. 

©, What do you mean by a ſaaſive 
Cauſe ? 

A It is ſomething which works up- 


on the Mind of a voluntary Agent, aud j 

inclines it to act, either by Intreaty or  t 

Authority, by Commands or Counſels, 8 \ 

by Fear or Hope, or any other Motives. Þ 0 
RS S7c//2: Cauſes are either prr/onal or 

_ 7:2/: The perſanal are the Perſuader, Þ 0 
Encourager, Commander, c. and the 

real are the End or Deſign, the Ob- ſc 

ect, Opportunity, c. In a word, ¶ cj 

any Thing that tends to affect and per- Et 

ſuade the Will may be properly call'd an 

a /ua/ive Cauſe. Of this Sort of Cauſes Þ as 

the Lud or D:/ign is reckon'd one of the H- 

Ou: 

Ki; 


chief. 


2. What 
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9. What Name is uſually given to 
this laſt-mention'd Cauſe ? 

A. It is commonly call'd the final 
Cauſe, by which is underſtood that for 
the Jake whereof any thing is done. For 
Inſtance, A Man labours hard for 
a Livelihood; in this Caſe his Labour 
is call'd the Means, ſo that the End is 
the Cauſe, and the Meant the E Fed. 


Victory and Peace are the final Cauſes 
of War. 


or 2. Are there not various Diſtincti- 
r, ons of nal Cauſes ? 7 
he A. Yes, but many of them are 
b- Þ ſcarce worth mentioning. The prin- 
d, cipal ſeems to be the Diſtinction of an 
er- Þ End into imate and /ubordinate : And 
d an ultimate End is either ab/c/ately ſo, 
ſes Jas the Glory of God and our own 
the Þ Happineſs ſhould be the End of all 
our Actions; or it is ultimate in its own 
Kind, as Knowledge is the chief End 
hat Jof Reading. Subordinate Ends are 


ſuch 
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ſuch as tend to ſomething farther ; a: 
Knowledge is ſought in order to 
practiſe. 

Q. Are there no other kinds of Cau- 
ſes that are worth taking notice of? 

A. Ves, there are three, wiz. a d. 
ficient Cauſe, a permiſſive Cauſe, and] 
a Condition; though theſe have obtain'dÞ 
the Title of Cauſes for want of a fitter 


A. When the Effect is in a great 
meaſure owing to the Abſence 0 
ſomething that would have preventec 
it, the Cauſe is call'd deficient ; ſo tha 
it may be reckon'd a neative rathe 
than a pofitive Cauſe, Thus the War 
of Rain is the deficient Cauſe of tt 
withering of the Graſs, and of tt 
Duſtineſs of the Roads; and a Lex 
is the deficient Cauſe of a Ship's fink 


In, 
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ing, or of Liquor's running out of a 
Veſſel. 

2. What is the meaning of a per- 
miſſive Cauſe ? 
A. A permiſſive Cauſe is that which 
removes obſtructions, and lets the 


de. 

nd proper Cauſe; operate: And this Sort 
wa of Cauſe is either natural or moral. | 
ter 1. A natural permiſſive Cauſe removes 


natural Impediments ; ſo the openin 

of the Window-Shutters is the Cauſe 
of Light's entering a Room, and the 
letting looſe a Rope is the Cauſe of a 
Boat's running adrift. 2. A moral i 
permiſſive Cauſe removes moral Im- 


tha pediments or Prohibitions, and gives | 
theY leave to act: Thus a Maſter is the 
Var permiſſive Cauſe of his Servant's go- 
tt ing to a Horſe- race, and fo is a Ge- 


neral of his Soldiers plundering a 
City. The taking off an Em 8 
Is the permiſſive Cauſe of a Ship's 

ſailing 
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ſailing out of Port, which had been 
thereby detain'd. 


— 1 | * = -— 
* * Ou - 
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t 2. Why is a Condition rank'd a- 
mongſt theſe Cauſes ? | 
A Bcc it is a Sort of Cauſe þþ * 
| without which the Effet is not pro- d 

l duced, It is generally applied to ſome- | ® 
| thing which is requiſite in order to Þ 
br the Effect, though it has no actual In- Þ © 
| | fluence in the Production of it. Thus Þ th 

if Darkneſs is a Condition without which Þ 
Ve cannot ſee the Stars; and a hand- 

ſome Dreſs, and a Head uncover'd, is F 

[ a Condition of being admitted into the F ble 
= King's Preſence. ces 

| 2 
| CHAP. XI. ' 
| | Of SusjecT and Apjunct. Pitt 

| I | Dr C 

| the next real Relations you oy 


mention'd, viz. Sbje& and Adjundt ? 
| | A. What 
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A. What has been ſaid in the firſt 
Part of Logic (Chap. II.) where Sub- 
fances and Modes are treated of, may 
be conſulted, but need not be here 
repeated. In this Place the Word 
Subject is rather conſidered as having 
accidental Modes than thoſe which are 
© eſential ; and theſe accidental Modes, 


er external Additions which adhere to 
me \ the Subject, or Names and Denomina- 


ch! fins by which it is call'd, are what 
d- is here to be underſtood by Aajuncti. 
2. Which are the moſt conſidera- 
ne ble Aajundis of Actions or Appearan- 
ces? 
A. They are what we call Circum- 
— HVancet, which include Time, Place, 
| ight, Darkneſs, Cloathing, the Si- 
tuation of other Things or Perſons, 
ith all the concomitant, antecedent, 
; of dr conſequent Events. 
: 2. Do not Subje and Object ſignify 
YO"ſthe ſame Thing; 
"hat A, When 
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A. When we conſider Things as 
the Subjects of Occupation, Opera- 
tion, Thought, or Diſcourſe, they 
are then properly call'd Obes ; as 
Leather is the Subject or Object on 
which a Shoemaker works, about 
which he is buſied, or of which he F 
thinks or diſcourſes. 5 

9. Into what Kinds are Obze#: dif. F 
tinguiſh'd ? | 
A. Into immediate, and remote; as 
the Words and Sentences of a Book 
are the immediate Object of a Stu- 
dent's Occupation; and the Art, gi 

Science, or Doctrine taught by that ter 
Book is the remote Object. They aref of 
alſo diſtinguiſh'd into common and pro- 
per; as the Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion of Bodies are common Objectq 
of the two different Senſes of Sighiſſure 
and Feeling ; but Colours are prope 
to the Sight only, and Cold to the 
Feeling. Laſtly, they are either ma 


teria 
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; Þ terial or formal; as the Body of a Man 

is the material Ohje both of Phyfic and 
Aiatomy, and Diſſection and Healing 
are the formal Oljecis of thoſe two Sci- 
n | ences. 


9 . AI. 
ol Of Ting and PLace. 

12. HAT is meant by the Af. 
ok fections of Time and Place? 


tu- A. Time, as conſider d by Ontolo- 
\rt, ae is that Part of Duration which 
hat terminates the Interval of the Exiſtence 
areÞof Things; or it is what we call ſuc- 
pro- ¶ ceſſide Duration. It is divided into 
Mo- a, preſent and future, (as has been 
jectg before mention d) and is uſually mea- 
iighWured by the Motion of ſome Bodies, 
ropergwhich is ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, 
 thGuniform, and certain, Theſe are 
r maFither the heavenly Bodies, as the Sun, 
teria Moon, 
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Moon, and Stars, which are zatural 
Meaſures of Time; or there are Hour 
Glaſſes, Clocks, Watches, Sc. which 
are artificial Meaſures. And thus 


Time is divided into Years, Months, 
Weeks, Days, Hours, Minutes, Sc. IF | 
and as it commonly refers to ſomething f 
that meaſures it, it is eſteemed a . 
lative Affection. „ 

9. What is meant by Place? 

A. It is the Poſition or Situation Of th 
Bodies; and it is frequently diſtin- be 
guiſh'd into abſolute and relative. ho 
2. What is abſolute Place? lit 

A. It is that Part of the ſuppoſed, - 
infinite Void or Space which any Be. iin 0 

ing fills up or poſſeſſes, conſider dIthe 
ſimply in itſelf. the 

9. What is relative Place? he; 

A. It is the Situation that any Be uc! 
ing has with reſpe& to other Bodicfhy , 
round about it, which are ſuppoſeq; tio: 
quieſcent, or at Reſt.— We uſualÞ,,, 


con 
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conceive of Things in this Manner : 
But if Space (as ſome Philoſophers 
maintain) be only a Creature of Ima- 
gination, a mere Nothing, then all 
Place is properly relative, and if a 
hody exiſted alone it would have no 
Face at all. | 

2. Is Place applied to Spirits ay 
well as Bodies? 

A. Uh iety is a Term uſed to ſignify 
the Place of Spirits; though it muſt 
an- be confeſs'd we have no clear Idea 
how they can have any proper Loca- 
lity, Situation, Nearneſs, or Diſtance 
with reſpect to Bodies, without chang- 
ing their very Nature, and making 
hem quite other Beings than what 
they are. The Ubicty of a Spirit; 
herefore, can only properly refer to 
uch a Part of the material World, 
Pf which it has a more evident Con- 
eiouſneſs, and on which it has à 
Fower of acting. When we ſay that 
R Gop, 
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Go, the Infinite Spirit, is every where, 
we mean that he has an immediate 
and unlimited Conſciouſneſs of and 


Agency upon all Things, and that 


his Knowledge and Power extend to & 
all Poſſibles, as well as to all actual 

Beings ; for he knows and he can do I 
whatſoever can be known or done. 

When we ſay the Soul of Man is in his of 
Body, we mean that it has a Conſci- ME: 
ouſnefs of the Impreſſions made on the co 
Body, and can excite particular Mo- th. 
tions therein at pleaſure.— The Situa- Ti 
tion of Bodies in a certain Place is Ci 


ſometimes call'd a circumſcriptiue Pre- 
ſence ; that of a Spirit by its Conſci-Þ 
ouſneſs or Operation is term'd a de/i- 
mitizve or limited Preſence ; and the 
Omnipreſence of Gop has been call'dſper 
his Fepletive Preſence, becauſe he #//þ 
Heaven and Earth, as the Scripture ex 
preſles it. | | Qua 


Wes W . 1 >» 
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. 


8 CHAP. XIII. 
a Of 8 and DIFFERENCE, 


to 2. W HAT is meant by the Rela- 
tions call'd Agreement and 

do Difference? 
ie. A. The Agreement and Difference 
his of Things are Words which need no 
ci-Þ { Explanation. They are found out by 
he [comparing one Thing with another, or 
lo- the ſame Thing with itſelf at different 
na- Times and Places, or under different 
iCircumſtances or Conſiderations, 
re- Into what Kinds is Agreement 
{ci-Þ diſtinguiſh'd! ? 
1%; A. It is either real, that is, in Sub- 
thel ſtance ; or modal, i. e. in Modes, Pro- 
11'dperties, or Accidents ; or mental, that 
fell is, ſuch as is made only by our Con- 
exceptions. —An Agreement in Eſſence, 
Quantity, or Quality, is call'd inter- 

AP al ; as that in Cauſes, Effects, Ad- 
R 2 juncts, 
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juncts, Names or Circumftances, i; 


call'd external. — Agreement is total Ne 
and perfect, where there is no Diffe- M 1 
rence at all; or partial, where there 
is a Difference in ſome Reſpect.— An 
Agreement in Eſſence is call'd Same 
meſs or Identity ; but Agreement in ſa 
Quality is properly call'd Likeneſs. or 
2. Is not Agreement in Quantity Þag 
ſometimes call'd Sameneſs ? m. 
A. Ves, but more properly Equa- Þ/a: 
lity : So five Shillings are ſaid to be MO) 
the /ame with a Crown, that is, equa! Bu 
to it, as containing the ſame Quantity Jof 
of Silver. But ſometimes an Agree- to 
ment in Value ariſes from the Diffe- Þa 
rence of Quality compenſating the De- the 
fect of Quantity; as a Guinea infa | 
Gold is equal to one and twenty Shil- Þ—' 
lings in Silver,—Where there is not an 
an abſolute Sameneſs in Quantity, the Tol 
Agreement is call'd Proportion : So he 
there is a Proportion between Six and Ms w 


Twelve, 


1 
Twelve, for one is the Half of the 
other; and between three Fours and 
Twelve, for they are equal. 
9. In what farther Senſe is the 
Word Sameneſi uſed ? 
A. Two or more Things may be 
in faid to have the /me general Eſſence 
or Nature; as Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes 
ty agree in this, that they are all Ani- 
mals: Or they are ſaid to have 7he 
a- ame ſpecial Nature; as Trouts and 
be Oyſters agree in that they are Fiſhes, 
al But individual or numerical Sameneſs 
ity of Nature or Eſſence can be —_— 
e- to one and the ſame Thing only; 
fe- Ja Man of a hundred Years of 7 ba) is 
e- the ſame Individual that he was when 
in Ia Boy of ſix, or a Youth of twenty. 
Jl- Þ— There is another Diſtinction of 
not S ameneſ into material and formal, 
the Tobacco is the ſame Body materially 
So hen it is dried and ground into Snuff, 
nd fs when it is green and growing in the 
ve, . R 3 al = ield ; 


1] 


into ſeveral Kinds? 
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Field ; but it is not formally the ſame, 
9. As Sameneſs bears different Sen- 


ſes, is not Likeneſs alſo diſtinguiſh'd 


A. Ves; though Likeneſs or Simil:. 
tude is chiefly applied to Qualitics, 
yet it ſometimes relates to Natures 
and Subſtances themſelves ; and it 
may be either rotal or partial. Like- 
neſs 1s alſo in the /ame Kind, as one 
Egg is like another; or in a different 
Kind, as a Picture may be like a Sta- 
tue, or as Poeſy reſembles Painting ; 


which laſt Sort of Likeneſs is ſomc- 


times call'd Analogy. 


DQ. Does not Analogy ſometimes fig. | 


nify Proportion ? 


A. Ves; and we get the Idea of 


it by comparing two Quantities toge- 
ther, and conſidering the Relation 
they bear to each other. In a Word, 
Proportion includes every Sort of A 


gre 


/ 
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greement in Quantity, (except indi- 
vidual Sameneſs) whether it be Time, 
'4 Magnitude, or Number; and thence 

ariſe the Ideas of equal "and unequal, 
. greater and le: mire or 2 &c. 
Proportion may alſo be applied to any 
Aualities that admit of Degree: cf 
Difference, as Whiteneſs, Sweetneſs, 


Cold, Heat, Good, Evil, Sc. 


I 2. After thus explain; ing Agreement, 
n what have you to ſay of D:ference ? 
ta- A. Let it be obſerv'd, that Dife- 

„: rence is not here taken in a logical al 
ne. Senſe for the primary e/ntial Made ; * 
of any Being, which Join'd to theft 
ig. Genus makes a Definition ; but it i- 

cludes every Diftin&ion of one 7 zh 
off | from-antther. | 
ge. 2. Is not — divided into 


various Kinds? 
oy | A. Yes; it is either real, (1. e. fab 
flantial ) as one Subſtance diZers fron 


another; : or modal, when it relates te 
R 4 Modes 
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Modes, Properties, or Qualities; or 
mental, when it is only made by the 
Mind. — N. B. The Difference be- 
tween Modes or Properties is ſome- 
times call'd real, becauſe it is founded 
in the Nature of Things; and ſo is 
oppoſed to mental, which is made only 
by our Conceptions. 

9: Are there no other Diviſions of 
Difference ? 

A. Ves; Difference or Diſagree- 
ment will admit of much the ſame 
Diviſions as belong to Agreement, which 
therefore needs not be repeated. 

Q. But is not the Diſagreement of 
Things expreſs'd by various Names ? 

A. Ves; a Diſagreement in Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence is call'd Diwerſety ; 
in Quality, it is Difnilitude; and in 
WE Quantity it, is oppoſed to Samene/s, 
and is then peculiarly call'd Difference, 


as it ſtands oppoſed to Proportion, it 


s call'd Diſproportion; that is, where 
there 
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there is no Proportion at all, as be- 
tween Finite and Infinite ; but the 
Word is frequently uſed in a more 
yulgar Senſe, ſometimes to ſignify 
any great Difference between two 
Quantities or Numbers, as one is 4i/- 
| proportionate to ten Millions and ſome- 
times it means that one Part or Ad- 
jun&t of a Thing is too large or too 
ſmall for the others; as a Man's 
Mouth or Noſe may be diſproportion- 
ate to his Face. —The chief or higheſt 
Kind of Diſagreement is call'd Op- 
poſition, and there are reckon'd five 
Sorts of Oppoſetes. 

2. Which are the Names of the 
Kinds of Oppoſites ? 

A. 1. Some are call'd D:/parates, 
as Red, Blue, Yellow, Sc. but theſe 
ſeem to be improperly reckon'd Op- 
poſites, ſince they are only different 
Species under the /ame Genus, 2. O- 
ers are relative Oppoſites, as ay 

an 


as hot and cold, white and black 4. So 
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and Servant ; but neither can all Re. 
latives be properly call'd Oppoſites, as 
two Friends cannot who agree in their 
Humours and Sentiments 3 - Contra- 
ries ,are a proper Kind of Oppoites, 


are privative Oppoſites, as Sight and 
Blindneſs. 5. The laſt Kind are ve- 
gative Oppoſites, or Contradictories; as 
Honour and Diſhonour, Perfection and 
Imperfection. 

N. B. Among Contradictories ſome 
are expreſs, and others implied; as 
a ſquare Circle is an expreſs Contra- 
diction, but a religions Villain is only 
an implicit one, meaning a Perſon who 
15 religious in Words, but the reverſe 
in Practice... Obſerve alſo, that Con- 
traries are call'd mediate when there 13 
ſome middle Quality or Medium which 
partakes of both the Extremes ; as 
luke warm between hot and cold: But 
where there is no ſuch Medium they 

| _ 


VB © „ 
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N 
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are term'd immediate, as living and 
dead. = 


CH AP. XIV. 


Of NumBter and OrDER. 


2 HAT is the Meaning of 
Number and Order? 

A. Number is a Manner of Con- 
ception, whereby ſeveral diſtinct and 
ſeparate Things are reckon'd together, 
and conſider'd as more or fewer. | 

Is not an Unit or One a Num- 
ber ? vn 
A. It is rather Part of a Number, 
for Number is made up of many U- 
nits put together; and therefore Num- 
ber is a real relative Action of Be- 
ing, as it plainly denotes a Relation 
between two or more Beings or Ide-f 
28.— Number is call'd diſcrete | 
tity, becauſe its Parts are diſtin& 
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as Magnitude is call'd continued Quan- 
tity, becauſe its Parts are united. 

2. What is meant by Order? 

A. Our Idea of Order ariſes from 
conſidering one 'Thing as being be- 
fore, together with, or after another; 
according to which it is ſaid to be 
prior, ſimultaneous, or poſterior. 

A. Into how my” Kinds is Order 
diſtinguiſh'd ? 

A. Into five. wiz. 1, The Order 
of Nature, as a Father is before his 
Son. 2. Of Time, as the Spring is 


before the Summer. 3. Of Place, as Þ wy} 
the Horſe is before the Cart. 4. Of Þ th: 
Dignity, as a Duke is before an Earl. 
Of Knowledge, as we learn Let- Þ tha 
ters before Syllables, and Syllables be- I dat 
fore Words. ſely 

| Note, Things are ſaid to be together Mat 
(dine, either when they begin to- Rel. 
gether, as Fire and Heat; or when Ithis 
ey co-exiſt with each other during noõ0 


ſome 
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ſome Part of their Life, Time, or 
Being ; as Socrates and Plato are ſaid \ 
to be Cotemporaries, though the for- 
mer was born many Years before the | 
latter. 


-=— 


CHAT. XY. 


Of MENTAL RELAT10NS. 


ANV OU have now gone through 
the real Relations of Being; 
what have you to ſay concerning thoſe 
that are mental ? ö 
A. It has been already obſerv'd, 
that mental Relations have no Foun- 
dation in the Nature of Things them- 
ſelves, but ariſe merely from our 
Manner of conceiving them. Theſe 
Relations therefore may be known by 
this Conſideration, that if*there were 
no intelligent Beings to conceive of 


them, 
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them, ſuch Relations could never have 
exiſted. | 

9. Which are the chief Kinds of 
mental Relations? | | 

A. They are pure abſtracted No- 
tions, Signs, Words, Terms of Art, and 


= 


external Denominations, f 
Q. What do you mean by pure ab- v 
firatted Notions ? It 
A. They are what Ontologiſts call tc 
ſecond Notions, ſecond Intentions, mere 
Creatures of the Mind: But obſerve, 
it is not every Degree of Ab/tratin Þ to 
chat makes a mental Relation. If we RWI 
a bſtract the common Idea of 2 Man 
or Humanity from the particular Ideas Þ Sg 
| that diſtinguiſh Thomas and Francis, / 
this is an ab/trad Idea; though it is I foll. 
not a mere mental Relation, becauſe it Ia B. 
is Part of the real and abſolute Idea ſas B 
of Thomas or Francis: But if we ab-fas a 
- ſtrat this eommon Idea of Humanity ffic 
| yet farther, by conſidering it as a ſpe. Pa 


cial 
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cial Nature agreeing to ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, and ſo call it a Species, this 
is a mental Relation; and ſo is the 
abſtract Idea of Animal call'd a Genus. 
Theſe and the like Ideas are form'd 
by a ſecond —— and may there- 
fore be call'd pure abſtradted Notions; 
which, having no Reality or Exiſtence 
in Things themſelves, are properly 
term'd mere mental Relations. 

2. What is meant, od Signs ? 

A. A Sign is that which repreſents 
to the Mind ſomething beſides itſelf, 
which is call'd the Thing fignifed. 

Q. Are there not various Kinds of 
Signs 

A. Ves, 72 chief of which are the 
following. 1. Signs are natural, as 
a Beard is of Manhood ; or inflituted, 
3s Baptiſm of waſhing away Sin, or 


as a Conſtable's Staff is a Sign of his 


>fce. 2. Some are mere Tokens or 
-Wledges, which do not at all repre- 
ſent 
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ſent the Thing ſignified, as the Rain- 
bow is a Token to aſſure us that the 
Earth ſhall not be "drowned again. 
3. Signs are antecedent, as the ga- 
thering of Clouds is of approaching 


Rain ; or concomitant, as Shivering 1s 


of an Ague ; or conſequent, as a Fu- 
neral is of Death. 4. Another Di- , 
ſtinction of Signs near akin to the ff 
former is into progneftic, as a Hiccup Wf ;; 
with an intermitting Pulſe are Prog- up 
noſtics of Death; memorial, as a Fu- ch. 


Q. Are not Words call'd Signs ? 
| | | A, Yes 


* 


pro- 
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A. Yes, and they may be reckon'd. | 
the chief Kind of all, as they are the } 
moſt univerſal Signs of our T houghts | 
or Ideas. But though all Words and 
Names are Signs invented by the 
Mind, and ſignify Things from the 
mere Appointment and Agreement of 
Men, and are therefore Mental Rela- 
tions; yet thoſe are more eminently 
ſo which are call'd external Denomina- 
tions, that is, Names given to Things 
upon Account of ſome Idea which 
the Mind affixes to them, rather than 
for any thing that really belongs to 
them ; as if we ſay, ſuch a building 
ſtands on the right or the n Side of 
the Road, theſe are mere outward De- 
nominations, which depend on turning 
one's Face this Way or that 


are [Of this Kind are technical Words, or 
ing Herms of Art, which are uſed to ſignify 


Yes 


he Manner of our Conception of 
Things; as if I ſay, a Haul, is a2 
o 


Specing, 
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Species of Birds the Word &pecies is a 
Logical Term of Art, and may be 
dall d a mental Relation, 

N. B. Beſides theſe already men- 

-tion'd, there are various ſymbolical 
Signs. and Repreſentations of Things, 
invented and uſed by Artiſts ; as the 

Characters of la 42, Maſic, &c. 


— F 

0. H A P. XVI. d 

Of the chief Kinds of BRIxS. by 

/ 

; 2. NTO how many Einds is Being — 
o uſually diſtinguiſſid? mi 
= A. Into Sul ſſances or Madis; finite, or ¶ dy, 
4 infinite ; and natural, artificial, or moral. and 
. ©, What Sort of Beings are call'dF pu, 
43 Sutfrarces, and what are Medes? G 
A4. Every Being that may be con- are 
I ſider'd as {ubſiſting of itſelf, is call A 
Subſtance ; as an Angel, a Man, 1K. | 
Horſe, a Tree, a Stone, an Apple either 

But when we conſider it as ſubſiſting ance 


7 


Beings S 
A. When 


Colour, Sha g 


1 Smoothneſs, Sc. 
be Properly call'd | 


we give them that Name, 


des in fo full 
and ſtrong a Senſe as it 


A. Only 


Nigg. 


does to Sub. 
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tle a Texture, as not to be the Object 


of our Senſes. 
9. How many Kinds of Modes are 


there ? 

A. They are diſtributed into va- 
rious Kinds, the chief whereof have 
been enumerated and explain'd in La- 
gic, (Part I. Chap. II.) to which we 
refer the Reader. | 


CHAP. XVII. 


7 

Of FixITE and IxTIxITE Beings. z 
EW Dur is meant by the next — 
Diſtinction of Beings into . 

finite and infinite? wil, 
A. Finite Beings are thoſe which %, 
are limited or bounded, either with NExiſ 


reſpe& to their Natures, Parts, Quan- 
tity, Qualities, Powers, or Duration: Pf, 
But thoſe are infinite which are un- A, 
limited, or have no Bounds. er ; 
9. Are all Subſtances either finitep/in;; 
or infinite; A. Yo! 
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A. Yes, either in reſpe& of their 
Quantity, or of their Powers, Created 
Spirits are ſaid to be finite, as well as 
Bodies; not as to Quantity, for we 
have no Idea of their Dimenſions, 
but as to their rg. their Know- | 


ledge, their Goodneſs, and all their O- 
perations. They are allow'd, however, 
to have an unlimited Duration with 
regard to the Future, though not with 
regard to the Paſt; that is, they may 
have no End, though they had a Be- 
ginning : And this Pe is uſually 
,x+ call'd /zmortality,—We commonly call 
azo I} Space infinite, which ſome Philoſophers 
will not allow, making it a mere M. 
ich ih, or the Limit of Exiſlence, as 
vic Exiſtence may be ſaid to limit Nihility. 
aan-} 2; Are all Modes either finite or 
jon: Pfinite ? 
un- A. No, ſome cannot be call'd ei- 
er; for nous we can ſay finite or 
finitq/inite Knowledge, Patience, Length, 
Ye Breadth 


— 
— —— <<» © 
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Breadth, Sc. yet we cannot ſay a 
Finite or infinite Colour, Pay 6a c. 
How is Gop ſaid to be infinite ? 
A. With reſpe& to his Eſence, his 
Duration, or his Attributes, The In- 
finity of his Eſſence is his Inmenſity 
or Omnipreſence : The Infinity of his 
Duration is his Eternity, without Be- 
ginning and without End: The Infi- 
nity of his Attributes implies that his 
Knowledge, Power, Holineſs, Good- 
neſs, &c. are infinite, that is, every 
way perfect in the moſt abſolute Senſe. 
N. B. There iggno Medium be- 
tween Finite and Infinite; for what 
we call Indefinite is only that of Which 
we know not the Limits. 


C HAP. XVIII. 

Of NaTurat, ARTIFICIAL, 22 
Moral Beings. + 

by the laſt Place you diſtinguiſh'c 


Beings into natural, moral, and 
arti! 
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artificial; what is the Meaning of thoſe 


Words? 


A. Natural Beings are thoſe which 
have a real and proper Exiſtence, and 
are confider'd as form'd and appointed 
by Gop the Creator ; as Spirits, Bo- 
dies, Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fire, Air, 
Water, Light, Senſe, Reaſon, Se. 
For though ſome of theſe are produ- 
ced by others, as Animals produce 
their own Species, yet Gop is pro- 
perly the Author of them all, either 
immediately, or by the Laws of Na- 
ture he has ordaingd, 

D Which are Mfifcial Beings ? 

A. Thoſe which are made by the 
Sell, Contrivance, and Operations of 
Men; as Houſes, Pictures, Garments, 
"aper, Propoſitions, Arguments, Sci- 
nces, Books Oe. 


2. Which do you call moral Be- 


os ? 


A. Thoſe 
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A. Thoſe which relate to the Man- 
ners, Conduct, and Government of in- 
telligent Creatures, endued with Free- 
dom of Will, and under Obligations 
to particular Actions of Duty. Thus 
Law, Virtue, Vice, Sin, Righteouſneſs, 
Juſtice, Injuſtice, Reward, Puniſh- 
ment, &c, are call'd moral Beings ; 
but under this Conſideration they are 
only modal. —— In this Manner, new 
Names might- be given to different 
Beings, by calling them political, ma- 
thematical, theological, medicinal, &c. 
as they are treated of in the ſeveral 
Sciences: But theſe had better. be 
call'd different Ideas than Beings ; as 
Rebellion, Allegiance, Treaſon, &c. 
are political Ideas ; Length, Breadth, 
Sc. are mathematical ; and Holineſs, 
Repentance, Salvation, c. are theo- 


